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HELEN SPAULDING has done a magnificent job in gathering the abstracts of doc- 
toral dissertations for this year in time for the September-October issue. We hope to 
adhere to this new policy, rather than wait until the May-June issue. You will find 
some interesting studies summarized, including Bernhard Olson’s on The Victims and 
the Oppressor, which will be the basis for an article in this journal next spring. 


Philip Scharper’s article came to us because of what he had written in The Com- 
monweal about Father Sloyan’s symposium, The Shape of the Christian Message. What 


he says anticipates the symposium on “Frontiers” which will appear in the November- 
December issue. 


J. C. Wynn, who is now teaching at Colgate-Rochester, has some significant things 
to say about Christian education as a pilgrimage. 


Maurice Friedman of our Editorial Board led us to Emil L. Fackenheim of the 
University of Toronto, who wrote about some of the Buber literature at the editor's re- 
quest. 


The editor believes that John W. Montgomery's article on C. S$. Lewis’ Narnia 
chronicles has a three-fold importance: it introduces us to Lewis and his writings, it 
evaluates an important series of books, and it faces squarely the use of fantasy and 
allegory in religious cormmunication. 


Orlo Strunk, Jr., gives us something to think about as we face the problem of 
recruiting for the ministry. 


WE HAD TO leave out some book reviews the reader is looking for, but we have 
selected our best ones in the field of the teacher’s problems, group dynamics, and the 
cultural scene. Parker Lansdale has provided much food for thought in his review of 
Paul M. Miller's Group Dynamics in Evangelism, on page 468. Don’t miss William Lee 
Miller on The Status Seekers, on page 472, and Malcolm Boyd on The Image Industries, 
on page 474. 


C. R. House, Jr., who has been contributing an excellent column on “Religion in 
Recent Magazines,” has been laid up with a heart ailment, but will resume when he is 
fully recovered. Robert A. Anderson, Jr., who was to be acting editor for 1959-60, also 
has a heart ailment, and will not be able to take over the task. Paul H. Vieth, professor 
of Christian Nurture at Yale and the editor's colleague, has agreed to be the acting editor 
for the next six issues. 


A new advertising policy makes possible the use of the inside and outside of the 
back cover. This makes more available to the reader the announcement of important 
books. These advertisers are our good friends, and we hope that you will respond by 
purchasing their products. 


The editor will be at a conference on patristics at Oxford by the time this issue is in 
print. “In October and November he will be at the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey. He 
hopes to find writers for symposia on religious education in other lands. 


— The Editor 
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The Teaching of Religion’ 


Philip Scharper 
Editor, Sheed and Ward, New York City 


ONTEMPORARY Catholic educators seem 

to exhibit not only a capacity but an 
enthusiasm for merciless self-scrutiny, and 
at their meetings Catholic deans and dons 
now belabor Catholic education with that 
unfettered glee formerly reserved for Catho- 
lic attacks on Horace Mann, John Dewey 
and “progressive education.” Underlying 
such a change are at least two important 
intuitions: one, that honest criticism is a 
sign, not of disaffection, but of love; and, 
second, that the education process, almost 
by definition, calls for constant re-examina- 
tion and revision. 


If continual re-evaluation is a fact of edu- 
cational life even where the student is mas- 
tering logic or literature, how much more 
provisional, how much more impatient for 
examination must be religious education — 
the most complex educational process con- 
ceivable. 


To date, these examinations of Catholic 
religious education have been largely mono- 
logic — teachers and administrators talking 
to other teachers and administrators. To 
be fully effective, these examinations must 
become dialogic and should record the reac- 
tions of religious educators to the critiques 
of curricula and method made by disgruntled 
products of Catholic religious education. 


I 


THESE CRITIQUES prove the wisdom of 
trying to shape the Christian message in a 
new way. The “new way” is, of course, 
actually the recovery of a very ancient way. 
It consists in attempting to have religious 


1S$ome of this material is from a review of Shap- 
ing the Christian Message, edited by Gerard S. 
Sloyan, and appeared in The Commonweal. 


education do for each student what was 
done for each of those whom Christ in his 
life on earth invited to participate in the 
fullness of life. 


Religious education, in other words, can- 
not feel that its primary purpose is to enable 
the student to “defend his faith” against all 
objections. The purpose of religious educa- 
tion is to make the student live his faith, to 
make him aware that the Christian faith is 
an encounter with Christ, and the surrender 
which this encounter demands is made less 
difficult by the questionings of a skeptical 
world than it is by the rebellion of the self 
against the invasion of a loving but de- 
manding God. 


Religious education, then, must be a 
preparation of the student for those mo- 
ments when he will hear the invitation of 
Christ. For every student there will be a 
journey to Damascus, the call to come down 
from the sycamore tree, the invitation to 
come and see where the Master dwells. It 
is this realization which has made those en- 
gaged in religious education increasingly 
aware of how limited and ultimately self- 
defeating was the former reliance on an al- 
most exclusively apologetic approach. For 
the apologist is almost inescapably at the 
mercy of the one with whom he is engaged 
in debate. The apologist is always framing 
his religious beliefs into an answer to a 
question; his presentation of the faith often 
tends as a result to be governed by strategic 
considerations, and his very living of it 
may be merely the espousal of a creed. The 
primary object of the Christian Faith is not 
a body of doctrines; it is not a something 
but a Someone. It was a person whom 
Paul encountered near Damascus, who called 
Zaccheus down from the tree, who sum- 
moned Nathaniel. 
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It is not by accident, then, that the cur- 
rent re-evaluation of religious education 
should stress the Scriptures as the authentic 
record of God's invasions of history and 
the repository of the good news which 
Christ brought. The Scriptures are begin- 
ning to be taught as the manual of sanctity 
and not, as they were so often taught be- 
fore, as an arsenal of “proofs” or moral 
maxims. 


For this reason, too, religious education 
is paying increasingly serious attention to 
the liturgy, wherein the student becomes 
aware that he is a member of the church 
praying, that he is not an isolated figure 
striving to establish contact with God, but 
he is a member of the Mystical Body pray- 
ing to God with and through Christ. To 
read the Scriptures thus and to live in the 
liturgy thus is to open oneself to the influ- 
ence of Christ, to invite that forming of 
Christ himself within the baptized which 
is the very goal of Christian education. It 
is, in short, the purpose of Catholic reli- 
gious education, on whatever level, to turn 


out human beings who will embody the 
Christian style of life. 


II 


IT IS HAZARDOUS, of course, to speak of 
a Christian style of life because one is al- 
ways prone to think of it as a uniform mode 
of action and reaction. It is necessary to 
remind oneself constantly that this style of 
life is capable of an indefinite number of 
different embodiments, as the rich diversity 
of the saints attests. But the fact that it is 
hard to define, like love or poetry, does not 
make it less real. It is what happens to a 
person when he tries habitually to think the 
Christ-like thought, speak the Christ-like 
word, do the Christ-like act. 

(The complaint voiced to me most often 
by my former students is that their Catholic 
education did not recommend such a style 
of life. The divinity of Christ was proven, 
his role as Redeemer was studied, his estab- 
lishment of the church made plain. But lit- 
tle attention was paid to Christ as the Model 
and Meaning of life for the Christian, who 
if he is not, in effort at least, another Christ, 
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is nothing. He can bring to the world 
nothing more important than his effort to 
“show forth” Christ.) 

This may sound naive or purely pietistic 
in view of the complex problems which be- 
set the modern world. But can we not say 
that an element in the complexity is the fact 
that Christians have so often approached 
these problems in a manner almost indis- 
tinguishable from that of the non-Christian, 
that the Christian has so often adopted a 
non-Christian style of life? Would we, for 
example, have come into the twentieth cen- 
tury without even an inchoate theology of 
work (without, indeed, even the phrase) if 
the Christian consciousness had kept vivid 
the image of Christ the worker, making use- 
ful things for his neighbors at Nazareth be- 
cause he loved them? 

Would a theology of work have lagged 
so far behind the psychology and sociology 
of work if Christian meditation on the new 
Adam at Nazareth had led to an intuition 
that man is a collaborator in creation, that 
“man the maker” is, by his work, fulfilling 
his nature, not living out the curse laid up- 
on the old Adam? 

Would the religio-political conflicts be- 
tween American Catholics and their non- 
Catholic neighbors be quite so bitter and 
unblessed if (to look at no conscience other 
than our own) we Catholics did not so 
often approach these conflicts in a non- 
Christian style? I know that such issues as 
Christmas observance in public schools and 
direct federal aid to Catholic schools are 
complex political and social problems. Our 
rights as citizens are involved, I know, but 
so too, perhaps, are the Beatitudes, and 
Christ’s injunction to walk a second mile 
with him who forces you to walk one, and 
the example of Christ before Pilate. 

And would we Catholics tend to betray 
quite as much nervousness as we do in the 
face of the perils which threaten us if we 
confronted them in more of a Christian 
style? Communism, nuclear war, the rising 
tide of nationalism in Asia and Africa — 
these hold the threat of cosmic evils. But if 
a Camus or a Pasternak, in the face of crisis 
and chaos, finds a radical joy in the mere 
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fact of being human, should not the Chris- 
tian be able to find a deeper joy in the fact 
of being a Christian. It is not only that for 
the Christian, as Christopher Dawson has 
observed, every catastrophe is a rehearsal for 
the real thing. It is paramountly because 
Christ has triumphed over sin and death, 
and we share in that triumph. This fact 
does not represent a means of escape nor 
an evasion of our human responsibilities. 


We must labor to make the earth a fitting 
homeland for humanity, even while we real- 
ize that we have not here a lasting city. The 
Christian style of life permits the wry smile 
of irony and paradox; it precludes only the 
nervous frown and nail-biting. 


IF THERE is to be a future, there will be 
in it, I suspect, fewer nail-biting, neighbor- 
baiting American Catholics. Shaping the 
Christian Message is a pledge of that, to- 
gether with such recent developments as the 
Sister Formation Movement, the Society of 
Teachers of Sacred Doctrine in Catholic 
Colleges, and the more positive mandates 
now being given to the Newman Clubs. 


This does not mean, of course, that the 
coming generations of American Catholics 
will be easier to live with. They will, I 
fear, be more difficult, because part of the 
Christian style of life is to question the 
world’s complacencies and to shatter its se- 
curities, even while the Christian tries to 
heal its wounds. 


I AM AWARE, of course, that to some edu- 
cators this ideal of imparting a Christian 
style of life may seem sprawling and im- 
practical. The shadow of Descartes has 
fallen across almost every area of the mod- 
ern world, and we all tend to feel reassured 
and comforted in the universe of neat, tidy 
intellectual constructs. Further, education is 
at best heart-breaking, unremitting struggle 
against “Chaos and old Might;” it is not to 
be wondered at if educators in general and 
educational administrators in particular turn, 
by a kind of psychic heliotropism, to the 
warm radiance of the ideal of order, the 
formula, the program. “The man with a 
plan,” rather than the man with a vision, 
is thus looked upon as the savior from the 
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problem which beset us in education as well 
as in economics or international diplomacy. 


Il 


OBVIOUSLY religious education cannot 
dispense with plans, curricula and pro- 
grams. The new emphasis in Catholic edu- 
cation cited above, particularly the increas- 
ing attention to Scripture and Liturgy, pre- 
suppose that these be scientifically taught. 
But it must, at the same moment, be pointed 
out that, in the case of religious education, 
scientific exposition is not enough, neces- 
sary though it may be. 


For here scientific exposition, with its 
array of concepts and ordered conclusions, 
is but a pallid pro-paedeutic to religious ex- 
perience, comparable, by way of a rough 
analogy, to a marriage manual. And it must 
be constantly borne in mind that such ex- 
position if improperly handled can be—like 
that of a marriage manual—destructive of 
the very values which it hopes to protect 
and illumine. 


What must come between student and 
subject is a person: the teacher who pro- 
vides not merely a professional equipped 
presence, but a living witness to the reli- 
gious truths scientifically exposed. As a 
witness, the religious teacher must be able, 
as a person, to convey a sense of the mystery 
of creation, incarnation and redemption 
even while he explains its logical inevitabil- 
ity, and to convey a sense of the ineffable 
even while he exposes the traditional, philo- 
sophic Names of God. The religious teacher 
must, in short, be himself a Paul who could 
not see until blinded, a Zaccheus improb- 
ably summoned to shelter the Christ whom 
he had hoped merely to gaze upon, a 
Nathaniel called to see where the Master 
dwells. 


It is, of course, an impossible burden. to 
lay upon the religious educator, but it is, in 
a sense, no less impossible than the burden 
laid upon any other educator. We hope that 
the mathematics instructor will be less dry 
than the theorems he exposes, and will con- 
vey to his students a large hint of that fas- 
cination for number and order which led 
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him to embrace mathematics. We expect 
that the history instructor will somehow 
convey to his students his own inner excite- 
ment at rising above “the dates of wars and 
deaths of kings” to contemplate the mean- 
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educator, who must convey, by his learning 
and his love, the meaning of Christian ma- 
turity in our vexed half-century. Without 
such a teacher the finest blueprint for re- 
ligious instruction remains a document; 


with him, the merely adequate blueprint 
can be fashioned, for the student, into the 
house of Abraham, wherein the Lord did 
love to dwell. 


ing and the mystery of mankind’s golden 
and gory pilgrimage. 


We can demand no less of the religious 





WISDOM 

Some fools seek knowledge higher and higher, 
To M.A., Ph.D. aspire, 
Though people deem them very bright, 
These fools can’t understand aright 
How they'd attain that knowledge rare 
Wherewith to heaven they may fare, 
And that all wisdom ‘neath the sun 
To God is folly men should shun.: 

— quoted from Brant, Ship of Fools (Columbia Univ. Press). 


SOFT AND HARD SAINTS 

We have so many “soft saints.” They are lovely in disposition, upright in soul. But their 
minds, instead of being places of sunlight, are masses of drifting fog. . . . They will do anything for 
the kingdom of God but think. The church has no need greater than that of hard saints, with fire 
not around the head, as in conventional pictures, but fire in the head, a continual state of mental dis- 
turbance; saints who can do hard thinking in a day which desperately needs thinking; saints in whom 
the higher brain centers are not paralyzed. For the deepening of the spiritual life, books which help 
that process of hard thinking are definitely spiritual instruments. — Halford E. Luccock, in The 
Churchman. 


ASS 


They give their thwarted inferiority relief in the childish game of calling our brother an ass; 
they are incapable of the higher scepticism of the great St. Francis, who called the ass his brother. — 
E. Merrill Root, in The Pacific Churchman. 


SPARKS OF TRUTH 


Such a sublime spirit as Pascal cannot even fall into error without scattering sparks of truth in 
all directions. — Jacques Maritain, Ransoming the Time (Scribners). 


WHAT IS INSIDE A MAN 


The bitter and the sweet come from the outside, the reward from within, from one’s own ef- 
forts. For the most part I do the thing which my own nature drives me to do. It is embarrassing 
to earn so much respect and love for it. Arrows of hate have been shot at me too; but they never 
hit me, because somehow they belonged to another world, with which I have no connection what- 
soever. — Albert Einstein, in Out of My Later Years. 


EVANGEL MEANS NEW LIFE 
From the very beginning Christianity was the evangel of new Jife in Christ, and for this very 
reason it was a “demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” And, if we really wish to bring Christ 
to men, we must tread firmly the path of a mew life, throwing off the spell of those forms of life 
which were created by secularism. — V. V. Zendovsky, in World Christian Education, Vol. IX, p. 84. 








Christian Education for Pilgrims’ 


J. C. Wynn 


Associate Professor of Christian Education, Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


O BE BLUNT there is something about 

Christian education that is impossible. 
Ours is an assignment that simply cannot be 
completed in the world we know. As we 
confront learners in church, we see a pe- 
culiar people who are not at home here at 
all. The most obvious mark about us all is 
that we are pilgrims, nothing but sojourners 
in this land, on our way to another place 
which has real foundations, whose maker 
and builder is God. The Christian educator 
is acting neither logically nor morally if he 
attempts to assist persons to adjust to thés 
world (civitus terrena). We are en route on 
this journey of faith to quite another des- 
tination that God has prepared. It is a lo- 
cation so dissimilar to most experience we 
have here that we can only describe it in the 
unusual terms of contrast that set it apart 
from anything we now know — there shall 
be no night there, no hunger, no thirst, no 
pain. Most of our vaunted theories about 
education, with its principles of experiential 
learning, of readiness, about practice proj- 
ects and the like are ultimately inadequate 
for preparing persons toward that far off 
goal. We have long since settled for a 
system of churchly compromises. 


When we stop to consider this temporal, 
mortal nature of ours, we at once have more 
insight about the churning restlessness that 
permeates the educational efforts of the 
church. Ours are the people described in 
the classic Letter to Diognetus: for whom 
“every land was fatherland, and every father- 
land foreign.” Here we are, all of us trying 
to make the vastness of the world our home, 
and forever doomed to failure. This is 
man’s essential loneliness, a theme appreci- 
ated both by poets and by theologians. In 
The Grass Harp, Truman Capote gives it 


1Adapted from an address to The Institute on 
Christian Education, University of Dubuque, Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. 


wistful expression: “It may be that there is 
no place for any of us. Except we know 
there is somewhere; and if we found it, but 
lived there only a moment, we could count 
ourselves blessed.” The ancient Israelite, 
giving voice to what may be the oldest ex- 
tant profession of faith, affirms something 
of the restlessness of our hearts when he 
poetically repeats a fact of his origin: “A 
wandering Aramean was my father.” Or 
Thomas Wolfe in a lyrical, famous passage 
from Look Homeward Angel gives it yet 
another utterance: 


Which of us is not forever a stranger and 
alone? . . . lost among bright stars on this 
most weary unbright cinder, lost! Remember- 
ing speechlessly we seek the great forgotten 
language, the lost lane-end into heaven, a 
stone, a leaf, an unfound door. Where? 
When? 


Today man is convinced not only of his lost- 
ness, but also of his limited worth. Stranger 
and pilgrim that he is, he is impressed on 
many sides with how cheaply he is valued: 
a mere unit in employment — or unemploy- 
ment, a number in the armed forces, a punch 
card in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. And 
now again existentialism has come to the 
fore and assisted us in uncovering the noth- 
ingness, the insignificance, and the futility 
in man; but it was there all the time. Some 
months ago Harper's Magazine offered one 
whimsical support for this observation in a 
mock award “to one Elvis Presley, a com- 
plete set of the works of John Calvin, bound 
in brimstone, for reminding us that man- 
kind is born considerably lower than the 
angels; but that by God’s grace, our periodic 
epidemics of silliness soon pass.” The Bible 
always looks unflinchingly upon the finitude 
of man, and with no apology traces his rude 
origin from the very dust of the earth. But 
the Bible also pictures man as the benefi- 
ciary of a divine Love. He is granted that 
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level a little lower than the angels. He is 
personally and intimately known by his 
Creator. In its ultimate expression, one 
finally can turn to any man, no matter what 
his character or his potential, and say with 
profound truth: “Christ died for you.” 
Knowledgeable Christian educators, firmly 
grounded in their Biblical theology, are com- 
pelled then to come to terms with man-as- 
he-is: imperfect and imperfectible, wander- 
ing sometimes aimlessly, sometimes “tryin’ 
to make Heaven my home.” The church 
educators dare not bend their strength to 
helping him adjust to an infected world. 
That is sin. They cannot map a clear route 
toward the City of God. That calls for 
omniscience. They do not necessarily dream 
up ever newer methods to form Christian 
character. (Heaven knows that this was the 
Protestant emphasis of the 1920's and 1930's, 
and is militantly promoted by numerous pro- 
ponents today). Rather the Christian edu- 
cator who sees his work as a theological dis- 
cipline concerned with the whole ministry 
seeks to make theology relevant to persons 
so as to open the way to Christian disciple- 
ship through the redemptive community. 


For God is at work in this world’s his- 
tory and in eternity; and he has chosen to 
work through his Church, through human 
lives, through events. Christian education 
then has enormous opportunity quite apart 
from working for adjustment to the here- 
and-now or preparation for the “sweet bye 
and bye.” Christian education will relate 
persons to Jesus Christ; and as his disciples 
they will come to know him and his will 
for them. Some educational principles use- 
ful in introducing such a relationship must 
now be examined. 


Christian Education Must Be Dramatic 


NOW NO ONE is so naive as to suppose 
that when we have honestly defined our 
function in terms of discipleship that the 
issue is resolved. Knowing that it is im- 
practical to describe Christian education 
solely in terms of relating pilgrims to this 
world because it is their temporary home, 
and that we are neither wise enough or good 
enough to prepare them for the world to 
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come, we have fallen back on the only 
plausible plan. If we are confused at times 
about the what of Christian education, we 
need not be confused about the who. Though 
we are unable to determine the wisest course 
for people in this pilgrimage, we do know 
whom to follow. 


When you see Christian education in this 
light, where an attitude of discipleship may 
be more important than a body of informa- 
tion, it can but de-emphasize to some extent 
the expounding of knowledge and dogma. I 
am aware of the cogent arguments that we 
must begin with the proclamation of that 
which is given by God in Christ. I know 
full well that Christian education has little 
validity when it is cut simply to the pattern 
of persons’ needs, without the due regard 
to the body of doctrine. But I do not con- 
cede that we have in this argument an 
“Either-Or” debate. Surely within the given 
tradition, within the proclamation of the 
faith, one finds sturdy emphasis upon the 
saving relationship between God and his 
people. It is here, believe me, that Chris- 
tian education has its work. Yet many who 
teach in our church schools apparently sub- 
scribe to quite another conviction. There is 
no guarantee, as Emil Brunner has cautioned 
us, that the stressing of religious doctrines 
will make devout Christians of persons. 
Sometimes I think that we American church- 
men have been over-trained in the tech- 
niques of assembly line until we almost sup- 
pose that by introducng a combination of 
doctrines at one end of the production sys- 
tem we can emerge with a finished Chris- 
tian at the other. Technology, however use- 
ful it may be in the manufacture of Fords, is 
not applicabie to the education of Christian 
disciples. 

To put it baldly, Christian education is 
too often weighed down by a surfeit of 
mere talk. We need, of course, the clear ex- 
position of religious ideas, but we need to 
remind ourselves regularly that “the king- 
dom of God does not consist in talk but in 
power.” (I Cor. 4:20) A quality of com- 
mitment is necessary which goes far deeper 
than the sort of catechetical adjustment that 
gives neat answers to life’s major questions. 
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It was a Jesuit mystic, J. P. DeCassade, who 
phrased this idea so tellingly in his litre 
book Abandonment To Divine Providence: 


We may know all the theory of this work, 
admirably write and speak thereon, and in- 
struct and direct souls; but if out knowledge 
be only theoretical, then 1 would say that in 
comparison with souls which live and act by 
the order of God and are guided by His di- 
vine will, though ignorant of the theory of its 
operations or its different effects, and unable 
to speak thereof, we are like a sick physician 


compared to ordinary persons in perfect 
health. 


The fact is our children, our young 
people, our adults need not so much to hear 
the Christian life described again as to see 
it lived! Real Christian education has to 
be dramatic, not just auditory. Over a 


doorway in The College of Preachers at 
Washington Cathedral is printed a motto: 
“If you do not dramatize the word, they will 
not get the message.” And is this not what 
God has done in his speaking to mankind? 
Words he has used, but also mighty acts. 
He speaks through history, global and per- 


sonal. He has spoken through lives, indeed 
climactically (and I do not mean irrever- 
ence) through “the divine charade” in 
which the Word was made flesh. If Emer- 
son is right that our actions speak so loudly 
that the words we say cannot be heard 
above them, then it must be that one of 
these exceeds the other in dramatic impact. 
I remember seeing an Italian film a few 
years ago; it was entitled “Rome Eleven 
O'clock.” For English speaking audiences, 
the movies had been outfitted with the cus- 
tomary sub-titles, flashing in phrases at the 
bottom of the screen while the cast spoke 
their native tongue. But when in a rushing 
climax, a stairway collapsed and sent a 
hundred screaming people into a swelter of 
broken bodies, pain, and death, the English 
translations were omitted. When it became 
climactic, our foreign sense of the action 
was sharp enough that we needed no trans- 
lated words. And we never missed them. 
A scream of pain in Italian is not different 
from a cry of pain in English. 

Unless words are supplemented by other 
dramatic symbols, they lose their force. His- 
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torians attribute Woodrow Wilson's failure 
to sell the idea of the League of Nations 
here in America to his inability to drama- 
tize the issues. How very different from a 
Martin Luther with his hammer and theses 
in hand, or an Albert Schweitzer working in 
surgery! Christian education, in order to 
win disciples, must be dramatized. It is for 
this reason rather than just for the fulfill- 
ment of some Dewey principles of education 
that in late years we have moved into wider - 
programs of laboratory teaching, field trips, 
observation, work projects, experiments in 
group process and the like. There is no 
curriculum about Christianity so effective 
as a life that incarnates the idea. 


Replacing the Abstruse With the Real 


IF OUR CHRISTIAN education has at times 
erred on the issue of wordiness, this has not 
been the only trouble. Christian educators 
have also shown an inordinate fondness for 
theological abstractions. It is difficult to 
imagine anyone ever being converted to a 
saving relationship in Jesus Christ through a 
reading of the history of the Council of 
Nicea. Abstract principles which have so 
important a place in speculative theology are 
far from the reality-feeling of the ordinary 
mortal. Dietrich Bonhoeffer has reminded 
us that God's commandment revealed in 
Jesus Christ is always concrete speech to 
somebody; it is never abstract speech about 
something or somebody. Look to the 
prophets. They did not reduce the cutting 
edge of their message by making it general 
or abstract. They used symbols, drama, and 
words that did not compromise the content. 
Thus they contribute to the tremendous 
power of the Bible which has the habit of 
presenting universal truths concretely in 
their impact on human lives. Seldom are 
the Scriptures concerned in an abstract, in- 
tellectual way with “How shall we think?” 
Their intent far more often is “What shall 
I do?” 


James Thurber tells a fable about a 
weaver who innocently queried a silk worm 
spinning its cocoon “Where do you get that 
stuff?” And the silk worm meaning no 
harm, replied “Do you want to make some- 
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thing out of it?” Both of them went away 
insulted; and Thurber moralizes: “A word 
to the wise is not sufficient if it doesn’t 
make any sense.” There are persons we all 
know who are for one reason or another 
virtually incapable of abstract thinking. To 
formulate much of our Christian teaching in 
abstract terms is to talk right past their ears 
and to involve them hardly at all. Our Bib- 
lical example should lead us to better prac- 
tice than that. The Old Testament bends 
over backward to be direct and concrete, 
sometimes offending the fastidious with its 
heavy anthropomorphism. But this method 
is not without purpose; for it kepr all 
thought and discussion of God on a personal 
level from which no one has any escape. A 
far cry that is from the abstruse jargon of 
some theoreticians. Let us pick one example 
(outside our field) from F. C. S. Northrop: 
“The answer to the basic problem of our 
time is as follows,” he wrote, “The esthetic, 
intuitive, purely empirically given com- 
ponent in man and nature is related to the 
theoretically designed and indirectly verified 
component by the two-termed relation of 
epistomic correlation.” 


Such obscurantism is not unknown to the 
church where our evangelistic concern for 
persons should prevent us from such trans- 
gressions. Theodore Wedel is quite right 
in saying that just as we change our twenty- 
dollar bills into small change before we 
board the bus, we must also take our 
theological currency and change it into coin- 
age recognizable by those we hope to teach. 
To do this we ordinarily call upon analogies 
in relationships. Jesus used this method so 
frequently that a host of examples spring to 
anyone’s mind: the kingdom of God is like 
a grain of mustard seed; he compares him- 
self to a door; he makes an epigram from 
the man who hears the Word by likening 
him to a man who builds his house on rock 
foundation. There is no avoiding these 
analogies, because they are necessafy to 
meaning and to communication. You will 
recall that Thomas Aquinas taught that all 
language about God must be analogical. 
But all language about anything is reduced 
to analogy; for we think in a series of 
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metaphors. Habitually we relate new in- 
formation to old information; and we ex- 
plain almost nothing in terms of itself but 
only in terms of other familiar things.” 

Another and quite familiar way that we 
work our way out of the impasse to which 
abstraction leads us is through our personal 
relationships. There is a language of rela- 
tionships that teaches profoundly. It is in 
this realm that the parent operates; and his 
relationship conditions children in ways that 
remain with them for life. 

How profoundly we educate our children 
will never be completely plumbed. Our af- 
fection, our handling of problems, our hu- 
mor are all parts of a living heritage that 
our children carry with them to fashion 
their own mores and to lift their own spirit. 
We once naively assumed that children 
could be made socially and morally respon- 
sible by teaching them concepts of right 
and wrong and by making personal de- 
mands upon them for achievement. We 
now know as Luther Woodward says, “that 
children learn to discipline their own im- 
pulses and to set acceptable moral and social 
goals for themselves in the concrete rather 
than in the abstract. They grow up morally 
and socially by having a pleasant, satisfying 
experience with someone whom they love 
and trust, in short, by hero worship, the 
‘hero’ being most commonly the father or 
mother.”® 

Martin Buber has referred to this relation- 
ship as education in dialogue — the chil- 
dren who know that they are unceasingly 
addressed in a dialogue of love that never 
breaks off. “In the face of the lonely night 
which threatens to invade, they lie preserved 
and guarded, invulnerable, clad in the silver 
mail of trust.”* 


The Receptivity Factor 


THE HIGH IMPORTANCE of our relation- 
ships in teaching becomes apparent when 





2See Dorothy Sayers, The Mind of The Maker, 
Living Age Books, p. 34 ff. for a fuller discussion 


of analogical conversations. 


3The Church and Mental Health, ed. by Paul B. 
Maves, p. 141. 


4Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, the 
Macmillan Co., 1947, p. 98. 
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we think of the attitude of the learner him- 
self. Nothing is ever taught until someone 
has learned, we are assured. Which is to 
say that the best intentioned teacher in the 
world may get nowhere unless there is some 
preparation on the part of the learner, some 
climate of expectation there. Quid quid re- 
cipitur, ad modum recipientis recipitur: Any- 
thing that is received is received according 
to the mood and capacity of the receiver. 
Gordon Jackson, writing in RELIGIGUS 
EDUCATION (July-August 1958), discusses 
this concern and points out that a religious 
statement, ¢.g., Jesus Christ died on a cross, 
is devoid of meaning to one whose experi- 
ence has not conditioned him to understand 
it. In addition to that problem is a related 
one — two persons often receive the identi- 
cal information in strikingly variant ways. 


Out of their past and their relationships, 
their subjective understanding, and their 
conditioning, their hearing may be affected 
as unhappily as in the case of the weaver 
and the silkworm. Have you ever watched 
the Jack Paar Show on NBC-TV? And if 
you have, did you ever witness their varia- 
tion of an old parlor game in the joke bri- 
gade? Jack Paar begins by telling a joke 
to a French girl on the show; and she in 
turn tells it to a guest, that guest to a 
comedian, and he to a Cuban musician. 
Finally the musician is to tell the joke back 
to Paar and to the Television audience. And 
the results are fantastic. There is little re- 
semblance at all between the original gag 
and the last telling of it. Moreover it has 
become laced with French phrases, extra 
wise cracks, some Spanish words, and a high 
degree of vagueness. Christian tradition 
has always been subject to this same risk; 
and historians can point to numerous times 
when the message was muted or added to or 
diluted. For this danger the Christian edu- 
cator must ever be on watch. (And the 
alternative methods of teaching I have sug- 
gested, teaching through relationships, 
analogies, or drama are at least as open to 
this abuse as oral tradition and the unwrit- 
ten word.) 


Ironical though it is, a school boy can 
learn in one hour a body of fact that took 
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centuries for mankind to discover. As Alan 
Paton says, “In a minute I am told a secret 
that a man has struggled a lifetime to wrest 
from the unknown.” But this observation 
has scant transfer to Christian education. 
Here it is possible to be told the facts of 
the faith of centuries without in the least 
understanding what they have to do with 
one’s personal life and choice. Unless the 
saving truth is internalized, Christian edu- 
cation has not really taken place. It is one 
thing to listen absently to the parable we 
have dubbed the good Samaritan. It is 
quite another matter to read it in the man- 
ner suggested by Soeren Kierkegaard where 
you read a verse and say to yourself, “I was 
this priest,” and farther, “I was this Levite,” 
but when the Samaritan comes along 
the reader’s antiphon is, “I am not like this 
Samaritan.” When the Scriptures are com- 
municated in true Christian education, they 
are read just this way. They are studied not 
for their own sake (which approaches bibli- 
olatry) but that revelation of truth and life 
might come through them. They are studied 
not to assemble a host of facts to help one 
in quiz program competition, but to point 
the direction to a saving relationship in 
Christ. The late David Roberts was quite 
apt in saying, “Acceptance of doctrine can 
be vital only when it is an attempt to 
formulate in words and concepts something 
which actually happens in the life of man.” 


And this is the breakthrough in Christian 
education. It is at that point where the 
learner identifies the Word as relevant to 
himself. There is no other experience like 
it. There was Augustine in his garden, torn 
by guilt and conflict within; when he heard 
the voice of a neighboring child singing, 
“Tolle lege,” “Take and read.” And that 
voice led him to pick up Paul's letter to the 
Romans where he found himself reading, 
“Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying: but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make not provision for the flesh 
in the lusts thereof.” This proved to be the 
mystical experience that brought peace and 
real conversion to St. Augustine — his break- 
through. Or centuries later there was Mar- 
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tin Luther wrestling with Scripture, trying 
to make sense out of another section of this 
same letter to the Romans. Then one day 
it all came clear. “The just shall live by 
his faith” broke through to him as a message 
of mercy and grace, so that later he was to 
profess “This passage of Paul became to me 
a gate to heaven...” Has it ever been that 
way with you? Did you find old truths 
breaking through to you in some new way 
because now you were ready to receive them? 
It could come in a time of study. It could 
arrive in a Calvary experience of suffering. 
It might overcome you at a time of heart- 
felt gratitude. Then you begin to see as- 
pects you had somehow previously over- 
looked and you begin to see that God is 
actually the great “I AM” rather than the 
great “He Was,” as Rufus Jones used to 
say. Thus caught up in the contemporaneity 
of the faith you begin anew to know what 
it means to say, “While we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us” (Rom. 5:8). 


But With God All Things Are Possible 
IF THEN YOU wish to ask me what is the 


difference between the goals of Christian 
education as I define it and the purposes of 
Christian evangelism, I can only reply that I 


see no difference. Functionally these may 
be defined in different ways; and in practice 
we have known all too often of each being 
carried on in some manner withour refer- 
ence to the other. But ideally Christian 
education should always be evangelizing; 
evangelism ought ever to be educational. 
Traducere est evangelizere: to teach is to 
evangelize. Indeed the whole church is in- 
volved in this work; and the sooner they all 
realize it, the better will be the quality of 
our teaching. Heaven knows that the church 
ought to be doing the finest job in educa- 
tion anywhere instead of tolerating a pale 
imitation of public school standards but 
without system and without zeal. 

Let us know it omce and for all: the 
whole church educates! The preacher in his 
pulpit as surely as the teacher in a class; 
the every-member canvasser and the usher 
on the side aisle, the choir in rehearsal and 
the Scout troop on a hike: all these are edu- 
cational situations and in them wittingly or 
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unwittingly we are constantly teaching for 
good or for ill. James D. Smart, in his 
splendid book The Teaching Ministry of 
The Church, tells of the west coast church 
that found itself in the midst of anti-nisei 
and anti-Japanese discrimination during 
World War II. About the many injustices 
in that community the pastor kept a dis- 
creet silence; for he recognized that any 
outcry could cripple a forthcoming financial 
drive for their new building. Well, he gained 
the new church building; “but he and his 
congregation created a context for education 
in which no pupil could rightly understand 
a prophet of the Old Testament or Jesus 
Christ in the New without damning that 
church!” (p. 113). 


» Yet the churches have often applied 
rakes when the educational enterprise be- 
gins to roll. They see Christian character as 
a fine thing but may conclude that this mat- 
ter of Christian discipleship carries a good 
thing too far for most people — indeed for 

e clergymen. The ideal of absolute de- 

ion, an ideal that is expected to be the 
mark of those who are called into the re- 
demptive community, is so rare that when 
we find it we rejoice exceedingly, and call 
attention to that church excessively. Yet 
here and there we find a fellowship who 
acknowledge themselves as pilgrims, strang- 
ers in the here and now, but they know their 
Lord and hence are better aware of them- 
selves as redeemed sinners. In that kind of 
church fellowship a curriculum for faith and 
life is relevant and integral. 


; Our main difficulty has been that as 
educators we have been only humanists, 
somehow supposing that all the plans, and 
schedules, and administration, and curricula 
depended upon us alone. But Christian 
education in common with every other en- 
deavor of the church awaits Pentecost. And 
Pentecost will come as surely as God in 
Christ is ever reaching out to his children to 
séek, to forgive, and to save. And when 
that power descends upon us to flame in 
some new cloven form we shall acknowl- 
elge that we alone were all but helpless to 
bring it about. But then we shall appreciate 
anew that with God all things are possible. 
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ARTIN BUBER has been a powerful in- 

fluence, in his native German-speaking 
world for the last half-century, and in the 
English-speaking world for over twenty 
years. He has left his mark as a social 
thinker (in works such as Paths in Utopia 
and Israel and Palestine) and as an inter- 
preter of the Hebrew Bible (in works such 
as Moses and The Prophetic Faith; his 
monumental German Bible-translation, done 
with Franz Rosenzweig, cannot of course be 
re-translated into English, but it is essen- 
tial that his Koenigtum Gottes should soon 
be made available in English). Buber is the 
man who, virtually single-handedly, trans- 
mitted to the West the teachings of Hasi- 
dism, that profound mystical movement in 
18th and early 19th century East European 
Jewry. He is, no doubt above all, the dis- 
tinguished author of the philosophy of dia- 
logue, whose classical statement has been 
and still is | and Thou. But perhaps the 
most remarkable and important thing about 
Buber’s labors in these — and many other 
— fields is that they are all part of one la- 
bor. In all of Buber’s works speaks the 
whole man. One cannot, in the end, make a 
strict distinction even between Buber's 
works of “objective” research (such as his 
studies on Hasidism and the Hebrew Bible) 
and his own “original” thought (in works 
such as I and Thou and Between Man and 
Man); for on the one hand, Buber’s own 
thought enters into his Biblical and Hasidic 
studies, and, on the other hand, his original 
though has developed in confrontation with 
the Hebrew Bible and Hasidism. And if 
some criticize him on this account, whether 
on behalf of the ideal of objectivity in re- 
search or of that of originality in philoso- 
phy, one can only reply that here as else- 
where Buber merely practices what he 
preaches: that all true living is meeting; 


that one can understand a great heritage 
only by meeting it with one’s open self, not 
by leaving one’s self out of the meeting; 
and that it is only on the basis of true meet- 
ing, not on the basis of self-imposed isola- 
tion, that a thinker can arrive at an “origi- 
nal” truth which is worth discovering.’ 

The present review of some recent works 
by and on Buber will center attention, in 
the case of the former, on one question: 
what developments, if any, are evident in 
Buber’s most recent work? 


II 

Turning with this question in mind first 
to his recently published works on Hasid- 
ism, we must therefore deal quickly with 
The Tales of Rabbi Nahman* a work writ- 
ten more than fifty years ago, although only 
now available in English. Rabbi Nahman 
of Bratzlav, whom Buber calls “perhaps the 
last Jewish mystic,” lived in the late 18th 
and early 19th century. Buber here retells 
his tales as well as his sayings. He also gives 
an introductory account of his life, and he 
tells the story of his journey to Palestine. 
The work on which we must concentrate 
attention is Hasidism and Modern Man.*® 
This contains six self-contained pieces, of 
which the earliest was written as early as 
1908, and the latest as late as 1957. This 
work reflects, as perhaps no other, the most 
important development that has taken place 
in Buber's thought throughout his career. 
There has been no significant change in in- 
terest, for all six pieces deal with more or 


1] have tried to deal with this aspect in Buber 
in my reviews of The Prophetic Faith (Commen- 
tary Vol. 9 No. 4, 1950, pp. 393-395) and Israel 
and le (Jewish Quarterly Review, 1954, pp. 
170-174). 


2Horizon Press, New York 1956. 
8Horizon Press, New York 1958. 
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less the same subject. Nor has the devel- 
opment been primarily a change in view 
or doctrine (although this is important, and 
we shall turn to it ina moment). The pri- 
mary development is that Buber has come 
more and more deeply to grips with reality, 
— not a reality which an enthusiastic re- 
ligious imagination might seek in the heav- 
ens or beyond the heavens, but with the 
concrete reality of lived life. For decades 
Buber has been admonishing us that the 
true function of teaching — not in the least 
religious teaching — is to lead, not into 
imaginary flights, but into the concrete sit- 
uation in which encounter takes place; and 
that only here, if anywhere, God may be 
found. Perhaps Buber’s crowning achieve- 
ment lies in this, that, as the years went on, 
he himself has steadily grown in the power 
to lead us away from flights into enthu- 
siasm, and into reality; and that this could 
happen only because he himself has gone 
more deeply into reality, facing up to its 
horrible as well as its wonderful manifesta- 
tions. This volume, to a degree exceeded 
by no other of Buber’s, confronts the reader 
with a man who has tested his teaching in 
his own life. 


The first two pieces included in the pres- 
ent collection, both written prior to 1 and 
Thou, still reflect the young Buber’s ten- 
dency to mysticism and religious enthusiasm. 
Buber has not yet taken the most decisive 
turn in his entire career, i.e. to the convic- 
tion that religious reality — and, indeed, 
all reality — consists, not in ecstatic states, 
in which the soul seems to be melted by 
the divine fire, but in dialogical situations, 
in which the I, from his concrete, real, 
everyday situation, reaches out to a Thou 
who in turn reaches out to him. Conse- 
quently, these early essays not only stress 
ecstatic elements in Hasidism, but also do 
so with manifest approval. The later Buber 
might still have quoted a saying such as 
“men think they pray to God, but it is not 
so, for prayer itself is divinity”; but he 
could not possibly have identified himself 
with it. In his latest essay Buber writes: 
“Man cannot approach the divine by reach- 
ing beyond the human; he can approach 
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Him through becoming human. To become 
human is what he, this individual, has been 
created for. This, so it seems to me, is the 
eternal core of Hasidic life and of Hasidic 
teaching.” It is the core of Buber’s teach- 
ing as well. 

But it is one thing to say something like 
the above, another to give it body, reality 
and substance. Even to say, as Buber has 
said so unforgettably in I and Thou, that we 
become human, neither by withdrawal into 
selfhood nor by using a world of “Its,” but 
by encountering the reality of the Thou, 
human or divine — even this could be lack- 
ing in reality and substance. What we have 
called perhaps Buber’s crowning achieve- 
ment lies in this, that his central teaching 
— that we must go into reality — has itself 
assumed more and more reality; that it has 
become less and less what it never wholly 
was, a teaching about something, and be- 
come more and more what it always aimed 
to be, a teaching owt of something and lead- 
ing us imto something. This latter it does 
perhaps most fully in The Way of Man ac- 
cording to the Teachings of Hastdism,* a 
work which we, like Buber’s translator 
Maurice Friedman, do not hesitate to rank 
with I and Thou itself. 

In this work speaks a man who not only 
has a message but who, for a life-time, has 
exposed this message to the most arduous 
tests. The message is that it is by going 
into reality that man finds both man and 
God, and that in finding both he becomes 
himself man. The tests consist-in actually 
going into reality. The work that emerges 
from the test has lost all illusions and 
aestheticizing unearnestness. It has come to 
know all that is weak, confused, petty and 
evil about the human reality. The truth 
that has remained has assumed the utmost 
reality, simplicity and directness. The reader 
who reads this work at all cannot but dis- 
cover that it is addressed, not to his mind 
nor even to his heart, and certainly not to 
his “emotions”: it is addressed to his very 
life. 


4This work was also published separately, by 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London 1950, and by 
Wilcox and Follett, Chicago 1951. 
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Ill 

Among the remarkable things about 
Buber's teaching concerning dialogical think- 
ing and I and Thou is this, that while in 
essence it is quite simple — simple to state, 
not easy to live by —, it has complex and 
far-reaching implications for an astonishing 
number of theoretical disciplines, among 
them Biblical criticism, theology, metaphy- 
sics, epistemology, psychology and theory of 
education. The second development in 
Buber’s thought, to which we now wish to 
turn, consists in this, that Buber himself has 
made some of these implications explicit, by 
relating his teaching to that of other think- 
ers, and by bringing it to bear on specific 
disciplines. That Buber has always done is 
evident from one of the volumes here under 
review, Pointing the Way, a collection of 
essays of which the first was written in 
1909 and the last in 1954. Nevertheless, in 
recent years Buber has had important new 
things to say, and the subject we wish to 
single out is epistemology. On this subject 
Buber also says a good deal in Eclipse of 
God,® a more systematic work, consisting 
for the most part of recent material, and 
mainly concerned with confronting Buber’s 
teaching with such contemporary tenden- 
cies as existentialism and Jungian psychol- 
ogy. 

Perhaps the weightiest part of Eclipse of 
God is a critique of Jungian psychology. 
The core of Buber's criticism is that Jung 
relies on psychological categories, not only 
in his examination of the psychological facts 
of religious life, but also in his approach to 
religious truth, his own assertions to the 
contrary notwithstanding; and that in so 
doing Jung transcends the legitimate boun- 
daries of his science. “It is the soul,” Buber 
quotes Jung as saying, “that produces the 
metaphysical expression out of inborn divine 
creative power; it ‘sets’ the distinctions be- 
tween metaphysical essences. It is not only 
the condition for metaphysical reality, it is 
that reality itself.” One must surely agree 
with Buber that such a statement is no 


5Harper and Brothers, New York 1957. 


6Harper and Brothers, New York 1952, Harper 
Torchbook Edition 1957. 
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longer psychological but metaphysical. One 
makes a metaphysical commitment rather 
than state a psychological fact when one 
conceives “of God not as a Being or Reality 
to which a psychological content corre- 
sponds, but rather as this content itself.” 


Anyone acquainted with I and Thou will 
realize that Jung’s religious teaching could 
not be more alien to Buber’s own thought. 
For Buber, genuine religion is not feeling, 
but the immediate dialogical relation to An- 
other who is mot part of the I, a relation of 
which feeling is a mere by-product. For 
Buber, therefore, Jung must either be talk- 
ing merely about pseudo-religion—the kind 
of aestheticizing self-absorption which has 
withdrawn from the Other to pre-occupa- 
tion with its feelings about the Other. Or 
else he must have assumed the standpoint of 
a metaphysical and epistemological judge 
from which he asserts that what seems to 
the religious standpoint its divine Other is 
in fact only apparently Other, and in truth 
a projection or content of its own self. It 
is with unerring certainty that Buber places 
Jung into the latter category, and that he 
sees his philosophizing and theologizing as 
being “a translation of post-Kantian ideal- 
ism in psychology.” What he might have 
added is that whereas post-Kantian idealism 
faces up to the profound epistemological 
problems implied in its stand, Jung merely 
relies on the authority of psychological sci- 
ence for assertions which transcend all 
science. 


What is implied in this discussion con- 
cerning Buber’s own epistemological posi- 
tion comes out more clearly in his critique 
of Bergson, one of the essays contained in 
Pointing the Way. In contrast with Jung, 
Bergson is a thinker who knows when he 
is doing metaphysics and epistemology. 
What is more, his thought is in many ways 
close to Buber, and Buber explicitly acknowl- 
edges his debt. He is indebted to Bergson 
for his concept of intuition, — a knowing 
in which we are immediately acquainted 
with the Other, and a knowing which is 
identical with our being. What Buber is 
in radical disagreement with is Bergson’s 
thesis that in intuition the Other ceases to 
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be other, that subject and object become 
one. Against this he asserts that, rather 
than a conflux, there is a “substance experi- 
enced in giving and receiving.” 

FROM BUBER’S criticisms of Jung and 
Bergson his own central epistemological 
thesis clearly emerges: knowledge, in its pro- 
foundest sense, is an immediate relation in 
which the knower and the known each enter 
into the other and yet remain other to each 
other; in short, it is dialogue. It must be 
observed, however, that while Buber clearly 
states his epistemological position he has not 
furnished it with the kind of systematic 
exposition and defense of which it would 
well seem capable, and of which (like Berg- 
son’s contrasting position) it would seem to 
stand in need. This remark is not intended 
as a criticism but merely as an indication 
that the work is incompleve. For a life-time, 
Buber has addressed himself to the primary 
tasks, of confronting us with the reality of 
dialogue, and of himself engaging in it. He 
has concentrated his attention on these two 
tasks because they are the primary tasks. Still, 
there is also the derivative task to be ac- 


complished, — that of giving a systematic 
and precise conceptual exposition, analysis 


and defense. It is desirable that somebody 
should, on behalf of Buber’s teaching, ad- 
dress himself to this task.” 


IV 

The third significant development in 
Buber’s recent thought is indicated in the 
very title Eclipse of God. It is — at least 
in one crucial point — a straight change in 
belief. In I and Thou Buber asserted that 
God speaks at all times, and that therefore, 
if we fail to hear his voice, it is of necessity 
because of our failure to be open to it. In 
Eclipse of God he writes: “Let us ask 
whether it may not be literally true that God 
formerly spoke to us and is now silent, and 
whether this is not to be understood as the 
Bible understands it, namely, that the living 
God is not only a self-revealing but also a 
self-concealing God.” Buber has returned 
to the Biblical belief that there are times in 


7™Cf., however, the remarks made infra, in sec- 
tion VI. 
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which, unaccountably, the God who can 
speak is yet silent. 

To understand this change in belief we 
must revert to the main point made above, 
in section II]. We there indicated our belief 
that the innermost secret of Buber’s wis- 
dom lies in this, that he does not merely 
teach that we must go into reality if we are 
to find God, but that he also himself has 
gone into reality in order to find him. It 
is this which has compelled the above 
change in belief on his part. Reality in 
Buber’s life-time has included the most fear- 
ful catastrophe, possibly in human, and cer- 
tainly in Jewish history. In nameless agony 
which still surpasses the imagination of most 
of us, human beings cried out to their God; 
but there was only silence. No one who 
then understood or today understands could 
deny this silence. It compelled Buber to 
ask: “Can one still hear His word? Can one 
still, as an individual and as a people, enter 
into a dialogical relationship with Him? Can 
one still call to Him? Dare we recommend 
to the survivors of Oswiecim, the Job of 
the gas chambers: ‘Call to Him, for He is 
kind, for his mercy endureth forever?’”® 

This question placed Buber — the man 
who has sought God in reality, rather than 
use him as a means to flight from reality — 
at the crucial fork of the road of his whole 
life. He could go the road of human soli- 
tude and human monologue, on which there 
is no more human listening because one has 
concluded that there is None who can speak. 
Or he could walk the road on which there 
is listening even though there is silence; on 
which there is faithful waiting for him who 
still can speak even though he speaks not. 
In the hour of utmost tragedy for Israel 
Buber has gone that latter road. It is the 
eternal road of Israel. 

V 

The above account, it is hoped, has 
aroused in those as yet unacquainted with 
Buber’s work the desire for some first-hand 
knowledge. Their need can be filled by two 
excellent anthologies which in a very fortu- 


8This passage is found in At the Turning: Three 
Addresses on Judaism, Farrar, Strauss and Young, 
New York 1952. The entire volume may be said 
to deal with the question here raised by Buber. 
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nate way complement each other. Will Her- 
berg’s The Writings of Martin Buber® would 
seem to be primarily addressed to the in- 
tellectual — theologian, philosopher, social 
thinker — whereas Jacob Trapp’s To Hal- 
low This Life’® would seem intended for the 
plain religious or would-be religious man. 
Thus Herberg’s volume contains a lengthy 
introduction by the editor — himself a dis- 
tinguished religious thinker — which ac- 
quaints the reader not only with Buber’s 
thought but also its philosophical and theo- 
logical background. Trapp’s introduction 
does without — and can do without — such 
complex matters. Herberg’s selections are 
and must be lengthy for they always develop 
a doctrine or a case which must be given 
fully if at all. Trapp’s selections are and 
can be brief, for they are of the kind which 
convey an immediate message in a para- 
graph or even a single sentence. It is pre- 
sumably because he addresses himself to in- 
tellectuals that Herberg has included no 
Hasidic material. Ample space is allotted 
to such material in Trapp’s work. 
VI 

In conclusion, we wish to comment briefly 
on two works about Buber. Maurice S. 
Friedman’s Martin Buber: The Life of Dia- 
logue™ is not only the best commentary on 
Buber’s thought presently available, it is al- 
most certain to remain the standard work. 
Anyone who seeks a guide, clearly written, 
comprehensive and in every way authorita- 
tive can turn with confidence to Friedman. 

Friedman's achievement is no doubt in 
large part due to his decision to refrain, on 
the whole, from critical inquiry and to con- 
fine himself to exposition. This decision 
in turn is presumably in part due to the fact 
that Friedman is very obviously and very 
much a disciple who has no fundamental 
criticisms; but it is also presumably in part 
due to his realization that there is need for 
an exposition prior to, and independently of, 
critical investigation. 

To say the above is not to say, however, 
that Friedman’s book is devoid of originality. 


®Meridian Books, New York 1956. 
10Harper and Brothers, New York 1958. 


11The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
1955, second impression 1956. 
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The latter is manifest, above all, in two 
ways. First, Friedman endeavors throughout 
his work to relate Buber’s teaching to other 
contemporary teaching, and in doing so he 
says much that is noc merely helpful to the 
beginner but also illuminating to the spe- 
cialist (cf. for example his discussion of the 
respects in which Buber agrees with, and 
the respects in which he differs from various 
contemporary Christian thinkers). Secondly 
and even more importantly, endeavoring to 
give a comprehensive account, he has often 
been compelled to make explicit systematic 
implications of Buber’s teaching which 
Buber himself has left implicit. Thus, for 
example, in making explicit the epistemolo- 
gical implications of Buber’s thought, he 
has taken a long step toward filling the 
need of which we have spoken about. 


It is no reflection on Friedman’s book, 
then, to observe, that there are numerous 
questions raised by Buber’s work which 
Friedman not only leaves unanswered but 
actually accentuates. To give an example, 
Friedman shows that Buber's teaching con- 
cerning dialogue has respectable ancestors 
in such nineteenth century thinkers as Ja- 
cobi and Feuerbach. But Feuerbach would 
have been impossible without Kant and 
Hegel, and Jacobi without Kant. The mo- 
mentous question raised by Friedman’s sug- 
gestion is how a whole tradition of which 
Buber is the most distinguished present rep- 
resentative is related to Kant and Hegel, — 
the two thinkers who are still the dominant 
influences in contemporary thought. 

Arthur Cohen’s Martin Buber'* manages, 
in just over 100 pages, to combine a clear 
summary with a number of original in- 
sights. Especially suggestive is his decision 
to approach Buber by way of the idea of 
the Holy. According to Buber, God is both 
“wholly other” and “wholly present.” This 
must be so if God is to be God and yet ac- 
cessible in human-divine dialogue. Cohen 
is highly suggestive when he reminds us 
that the Holy, as interpreted by Orto and 
others, is at once the Mystery that inspires 
dread, and the Mystery that attracts; both 
the object of fear and love. 


12Hillary House, New York 1957. 
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[* 1956, the Carnegie Medal, awarded an- 
nually for the best children’s book pub- 
lished in the British Empire, was bestowed 
by the Library Association on Professor 
Clive Staples Lewis for his volume entitled 
The Last Battle. This book was the seventh 
and last of a unified series of works on the 
mythical land of Narnia—a series begun by 
Professor Lewis in 1950 with the The Lion, 
the Witch and the Wardrobe, and continued, 
at yearly intervals, by Prince Caspian 
(1951), The Voyage of the “Dawn Tread- 
er” (1952), The Silver Chaw (1953), The 
Horse and His Boy (1954), and The Ma- 
gician’s Nephew (1955). The dearth of 


high-quality modern publications suitable 
for adolescents, together with a general lack 
of acquaintance with the Narnia Chronicles 


in this country, provides sufficient justifi- 
cation for a detailed examination of these 
works. In this article an attempt will be 
made to study both the literary quality of 
the Chronicles and the religious values 
which can accrue to the adolescent who 
reads them. It is sincerely hoped that the 
magic as well as the remarkable character 
of these volumes will become evident to 
the perusers of this study. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE CHRONICLES 


If the axiomatic truth is conceded that a 
book reflects the personality of its author, 
then there is good reason at the outset of 
this paper to become familiar with the basic 
facts of S. C. Lewis’ life. Who’s Who, 1958, 
informs us that Dr. Lewis was born Novem- 
ber 29, 1898, the son of a Belfast Solicitor. 
His education at Oxford was interrupted by 
military service during the First World 
War, but was completed with honors. From 
1924 until 1954, he was associated with 
Oxford in a teaching capacity (Fellow and 
Tutor of Magdalen College, 1925-1954). In 
1954, he became Professor of Medieval and 


Renaissance English at Cambridge, which 
position he currently holds. He was mar- 
ried in 1956. His scholarly honors include 
a D.D. from St. Andrews, a D. és Lettres 
from Laval University (Quebec), and elec- 
tion as a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature and Fellow of the British Acad- 
emy. His most famous scholarly publica- 
tion is The Allegory of Love (1936; re- 
printed with corrections, 1938), a study of 
the medieval courtly love tradition with 
special emphasis upon its allegorical mani- 
festations in literature. 

BUT IT IS not as a professor or even as 
a medieval scholar that C. S. Lewis has at- 
tained his chief renown; it is rather as an 
apologist for the Christian faith. In his 
recent spiritual autobiography (Surprised by 
Joy, 1955), he informs us that his desertion 
of the Church of Ireland as a youth, and his 
acceptance of an atheistic philosophy of 
life, were followed by a quest for lasting sat- 
isfaction, or “joy” — and that this search 
finally led him, via the writings of George 
Macdonald, to an adult acceptance of Chris- 
tian doctrine and membership in the 
Church of Ireland? One result of his 
spiritual pilgrimage has been the produc- 
tion of some of the most penetrating theo- 
logical works of our time, all of them char- 
acterized by high literary quality. The most 
familiar of his writings is undoubtedly The 
Screwtape Letters (1942), the supposed cor- 
respondence of a senior devil in hell who 
instructs a minor demon on earth in the fine 
art of temptation. Lewis’ work entitled 
Miracles (1947) is one of the most trench- 
ant refutations ever written of Hume’s ar- 
gument against the miraculous. His BBC 


lLewis acknowledged his debt to Macdonald by 
ome George Macdonald: An Anthology in 
1946. 
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broadcast talks have been published as The 
Case for Christianity (1943) and Christian 
Behaviour (1943). Professor Lewis has 
also authored a trilogy of adult science fic- 
tion novels (Out of the Silent Planet, 1938; 
Perelandra, 1943; That Hideous Strength, 
1945), through which various facets of the 
Christian gospel are presented allegorically. 
Allegory was extensively used with the same 
end in view in his The Pilgrim’s Regress 
(1933) and The Great Divorce (1946). 

The works here mentioned, together with 
Dr. Lewis’ numerous other writings, have 
led to such evaluations of the man and his 
literary labors as the following: 


Classical Christianity — with or without 
mysticism — is one of the strongest contend- 
ers in the desperate race to replace that dis- 
credited secularism now visibly going to 
pieces. Of all the writers advocating Classi- 
cal Christianity, none combines versatility, 
literary skill, and psychological insight so 
richly as C. S. Lewis. He is peculiarly capable 
of reaching and influencing the people who 
will influence the masses day after tomorrow.” 


When .. . we turn away from reading that 
is largely vocational—lawyers from legal 
tomes, doctors from their specialties, clerics 
from eschatology, educators from standard- 
ized tests, scientists from their individual 
deities of precision —if we no longer read 
history and biography avidly and if we no 
longer keep up the pretense that poetry is part 
of the natural reading of men interested in 
literature, let us permit C. S. Lewis and others 
with like gifts to remind us that men still 
write using a style and discussing a subject 
matter that is clear and clean; that the modern 
novelist or dramatist, for example, who fre- 
quently disturbs the muddy bottom of the 


2Chad Walsh, C. S. Lewis: Apostle to the Skep- 
tics (New York, Macmillan, 1949), p. 171. The 
Bibliography at the end of Walsh’s book gives a 
complete description of Lewis’ publications 
through 1949. David Daiches, one of my former 
professors at Cornell University and now a profes- 
sor at Cambridge University, writes of Lewis: 
“Such religious revival as there has been in post- 
war Britain appears to have been confined to the 
better educated. Its symbol is not Billy Graham, 
the American evangelist whose carefully staged 
campaigns caused considerable temporary excite- 
ment in 1954 and 1955, but, say, C. S. Lewis, a 
literary scholar and critic of considerable brilliance 
and at the same time a highly sophisticated Chris- 
tian apologist” (The Present Age in British Litera- 
ture [Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 
1958}, p. 13). 
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pool and then invites us either to drink of 
dirty water or to swim in it is not the only 
type of person from whom we may receive 
invitations to refresh ourselves.3 


Experience shows, however, that neither 
scholarly ability, nor skill as a novelist for 
adults, nor even good intentions, is any 
guarantee of success in the field of chil- 
dren’s literature. We therefore turn our 
attention to Professor Lewis’ seven Narnia 
Chronicles themselves. 


THE CHRONICLES AS LITERATURE 


Plots and Characters. Aristotle, in his 
Poetics, correctly asserted that the two cen- 
tral elements in a dramatic production were 
its characters and its plot — the latter being 
of greater consequence than the former. 
Each of the Narnia books will now be de- 
scribed in terms of these two essential char- 
acteristics. 

The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe 
introduces the reader, via the adventures of 
four English children, to the magical realm 
of Narnia — which is not “another planet, 
you know; they’re part of our world and 
you could get to them if you went far 
enough — but a really other world — an- 
other Nature — another universe — some- 
where you would never reach even if you 
travelled through the space of this universe 
for ever and ever.”"* The four children are 
Peter (a courageous youth on the borderline 
of adulthood), Susan (his slightly younger 
sister, rather timid, more interested in be- 
coming an adult than in enjoying her pres- 
ent age), Edmund (their younger brother, 
of mean disposition at the outset), and Lucy 
(the youngest of the four, bright, cheerful, 
spiritually discerning). These Pevensie 
children were sent to the country mansion 
of one Professor Digory Kirke in order to 
be safe from the London air-raids of the 
Second World War. While exploring and 
playing Hide-and-Seek in the fascinating old 


3George F. Cassell, Clive Staples Lewis (Chi- 
cago, Chicago Literary Club, 1950), pp. 25-26. 


4Lewis, The Magician’s Nephew (New York, 
Macmillan, 1955), pp. 18-19. The Narnia Chron- 
icles can be most cheaply obtained in their British 


editions (write: The Children’s Bookshop, 22 
Broad Street, Oxford). 
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house, the children — first Lucy and then 
the others — enter Narnia through an old 
Wardrobe. Narnia time is not like Earth 
time, so whenever the children return to 
our world, they discover that no time at all 
has passed here. The children find Narnia 
a land of perpetual winter (but without 
Christmas ever coming), because the coun- 
try is under the control of a White Witch 
from the North, who turns into statues all 
those inhabitants of the country who would 
oppose her. Edmund, principally out of 
jealousy toward Peter, sides with the White 
Witch, and is eventually made thoroughly 
miserable through his allegiance to her. The 
Witch’s desire is to capture the four chil- 
dren, in order to thwart an old prophecy 
which says that “When Adam's flesh and 
Adam's bone/ Sits at Cair Paravel [Narnia’s 
capital] in throne,/ The evil time will be 
over and done.” The citizens of Narnia 


(Talking Beasts, Fawns, and like creatures) 
feel sure that the coming of the children 
heralds a new age — and that the Great 
Lion named Aslan will soon destroy the 
White Witch’s power. This is just what 


happens: the forces of the Witch are con- 
quered in battle; Aslan himself gives his 
life so that Edmund's treachery will not re- 
ceive its rightful consequences at the hands 
of the Witch (but Aslan is then miracu- 
lously restored); those turned to stone by 
the Witch become normal again when As- 
lan breathes on them; spring comes to 
Narnia; and the children are crowned Kings 
and Queens of Narnia, with Peter as High 
King. 

In Prince Caspian, the Pevensies return 
to Narnia. One year has passed according 
to our time, but several hundred years have 
gone by in Narnia. The children were in a 
railway station ready to enter on another 
school year when — suddenly — they found 
themselves in Narnia again. Cair Paravel 
is in ruins. The land has for many genera- 
tions been under the rule of the Telmarines, 
who, like the children, are “sons of Adam 
and daughters of Eve,” but who conquered 
Narnia by an invasion from a neighboring 
country. Under Telmarine rule, no Talk- 
ing Beasts or other mythical creatures dare 
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live in the open, and the present (usurper) 
King has told his nephew, Prince Caspian, 
that all the old legends are “all nonsense, 
for babies.” Caspian runs away, however, 
and the inhabitants of “Old Narnia” rally 
around him and a War of Liberation takes 
place. Caspian’s forces are sorely pressed, 
and he blows a magic horn which had been 
given to Susan during her previous adven- 
ture in Narnia, and which had been found 
by the old tutor of the Prince. It was the 
blowing of this horn that brought the Pe- 
vensies into Narnia again. By Aslan’s guid- 
ance they are led to the place where Cas- 
pian’s forces are encamped, and Caspian’s 
Uncle is defeated. Aslan chen gives the 
Telmarines the choice of remaining in 
Narnia under Caspian’s rule or returning to 
our world (from which they. as pirates, had 
originally come — through “one of the 
chinks or chasms between that world and 
this”). Some of the Telmarines choose 
Narnia, but most of the older men refuse 
to live in a land they cannot rule, and return 
to the Earth. The Pevensies find that their 
time to leave Narnia has come; and .\slan 
tells Peter and Susan that they are “getting 
too old” to visit Narnia again. 

The Voyage of the “Dawn Treader’ 
chronicles Edmund and Lucy’s last adventure 
in Narnia — an adventure in which they 
are accompanied by their cousin, Eustace 
Clarence Scrubb. Before his visit to Narnia, 
Eustace was not the most likable chap in 
the world. 


He didn’t call his Father and Mother 
“Father” and “Mother,” but Harold and Al- 
berta. They were very up-to-date and ad- 
vanced people. They were vegetarians, non- 
smokers and teetotallers and wore a special 
kind of underclothes. . . . Eustace Clarence 
liked animals, especially beetles, if they were 
dead and pinned on a card. He liked books if 
they were books of information and had pic- 
tures of grain elevators or of fat foreign chil- 
dren doing exercises in model schools. Eustace 
Clarence disliked his cousins the four Pev- 
ensies. . . . But he was quite glad when he 
heard that Edmund and Lucy were coming to 
stay. For deep down inside him he liked 
bossing and bullying; and . . . he knew that 
there are dozens of ways to give people a 
bad time if you are in your own home and 
they are only visitors. 
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While gazing at a sea picture in the Scrubb 
home, Edmund, Lucy, and Eustace find 
themselves actually drawn into it, and they 
join King Caspian on a sea expedition. A 
year of Earth time has passed since Edmund 
and Lucy’s last visit, and three years of 
Narnian time have gone by. Caspian has 
set out from Narnia to find seven nobles 
whom his Uncle, many years before, had 
gotten rid of by sending to explore “the 
unknown Eastern Seas beyond the Lone 
Islands.” In the King’s service is the mouse- 
knight Reepicheep, whose valor and single- 
minded allegiance to Aslan surpasses that 
of any other character in the Narnia Chron- 
icles; Reepicheep does not wish merely to 
find the seven lords — he wants to find the 
country of Aslan himself, which is supposed 
to lie beyond the world’s end. Numerous 
Odyssey-like adventures occur on this voy- 
age, such as Eustace’s transformation into a 
dragon because of his greed and his restora- 
tion by the personal intervention of Aslan 
after he becomes humble and realizes how 
selfish he has been. The seven lords never 
reached the East, it is discovered; one mar- 
ried, settled for security, and ceased his 
Eastern journey; two died because of the 
fascination treasure and wealth held for 
them; one became enmeshed in his own 
dream-life; and three, at the very “beginning 
of the end of the world,” never quite reached 
Aslan’s country because of spiritual pre- 
sumption and lack of love. When Caspian’s 
ship, “The Dawn Treader,” reaches the 
borderline between the Narnian world and 
Aslan’s land, only Reepicheep crosses over. 


Caspian himself cannot go with him because 
of the responsibilities he has as King and 
because he was unkind to the others near the 
end of the journey; and Edmund, Lucy, and 
a transformed Eustace must return to their 
own world. 


In The Silver Chaér, Eustace and a school 
friend, Jill Pole, find themselves in Narnia 
at the very end of Caspian’s reign. Ten 
years before, the Queen had been killed 
by a poisonous serpent while she was on a 
holiday in the northern part of Narnia. 
Her son, Prince Rilian, sought the ser- 
pent to kill it, but instead met a beautiful 
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woman in green and was not seen again. 
Now Aslan has called Eustace and his friend 
into Narnia to find the Prince, for Caspian 
is close to death and has no other heir. 
Aslan gives them specific instructions, and 
they discover that when these are not pre- 
cisely followed difficulties result on every 
side. They are accompanied on their journey 
to the Wild Lands of the North by Puddle- 
glum, a cross berween a man and a frog, 
who though of humorously pessimistic tem- 
perament (“what with enemies, and moun- 
tains, and rivers to cross, and losing our 
way, and next to nothing to eat, and sore 
feet, we'll hardly notice the weather”), is 
a stalwart servant of Aslan. They discover 
that the snake and the green lady are one 
in the same, and that for ten years she has 
kept Rilian entranced in her underground 
kingdom of almost total darkness — on the 
promise that as soon as she has undermined 
Narnia, she will give him his own land to 
rule (jointly with her, of course). 
the aid of Eustace and Jill, Rilian destroys 
the Silver Chair which has caused his en- 
chantment, and kills the green lady (the 
Queen of Underland), just in time to pre- 
vent the conquest of Narnia. 


The Horse and His Boy “stands apart 
from the main cycle.”"> During the reign 
of High King Peter we are taken south from 
Narnia into the land of Calormen, whose 
government is similar to that of a medieval, 
oriental despotism on Earth. There we 
meet Shasta, an orphan boy who has been 
brought up by a harsh fisherman. One day 
Shasta meets a Narnian Talking Horse who 
was stolen from Narnia as a foal, and the 
two determine to escape to Narnia — or at 
least to Archenland, a kingdom allied to 
Narnia and directly south of it. The Talk- 
ing Horse (named “Breehy-hinny-brinny- 
hoohy-hah,” or “Bree” for short!) is a little 
too vain and proud, and quite critical of 
others, but is a nominal believer in Aslan, 
for, as he says, “All Narnians swear by him.” 
On their journey, they meet two other 
émigrés: Aravis, the daughter of a Calormen 
lord who wished to marry her to an un- 


5M. S. Crouch, “Chronicles of Narnia,” Junior 
Bookshelf, XX (Nov., 1956), 249. 
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pleasant old noble, and her Narnian Talk- 
ing Horse named Hwin. In the Calormen 
city of Tashbaan, Shasta unexpectedly 
meets visiting Prince Corin of Archenland 
(who is almost his double). The two be- 
come friends, and express the hope of meet- 
ing again if Shasta makes good his escape. 
Aravis meanwhile overhears the treacherous 
plot of Rabadash, son of the Calormen King 
(or “Tisroc”), to capture Archenland with- 
out official declaration of war. With As- 
lan’s guidance, Shasta, Aravis, and the 
Horses reach Archenland in time to save the 
country; defiant Rabadash is temporarily 
turned into a donkey by Aslan; Bree dis- 
covers what a vital, personal relationship 
with Aslan can be like; and Shasta finds 
that he is the long-lost brother of Prince 
Corin, and the next heir to the Archenland 
throne. 


The Magician’s Nephew provides the 
cosmological setting for all the Chronicles. 
Here we encounter Professor Digory Kirke 
again — but this time as a boy, back when 
“Mr. Sherlock Holmes was still living in 


Baker Street.” Digory and his nextdoor 
neighbor, Polly Plummer, discover that 
Digory’s Uncle is a magician of the evil, 
but rather simple-minded, variety. Through 
his magic they enter “the Wood between 
the Worlds,” a place of connection among 
the numerous “worlds” (of which ours is 
only one) in the universe. First they visit 
a dying world — one which was destroyed 
by a Queen who, when she saw that she 
could not rule that world, determined to 
ruin it by uttering a “Deplorable Word” 
that she had discovered. Digory’s selfish 
curiosity results in the awakening of that 
evil Queen, and she follows the children 
back into our world for a brief time, and 
then (together with Digory’s Uncle and a 
kind of London cabby) into a third world 
— Narnia — at the time of its creation. 


Here they witness Aslan as he builds a 
world (“when you listened to his song you 
heard the things he was making up: when 
you looked round you, you saw them”). 
Because Digory, a son of Adam, has brought 
evil (in the person of the Queen — or, as 
she would later be called, the White Witch) 
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into Aslan’s new world, Aslan commissions 
him to travel to a wonderful Garden in the 
Western Wild and there to pick an apple 
from a tree of life. This apple is to be 
planted in Narnia so that Narnia will have 
protection against the Witch for many 
years. Digory accomplishes his mission, and 
Aslan gives him a similar apple to revive his 
dying mother at home. The cabby remained 
in Narnia as her first King. After giving 
the apple to his mother, Digory buried the 
core in his backyard, and in later years built 
a wardrobe out of the tree that grew up 
from it — the same wardrobe, of course, 
through which the Pevensies would first 
enter Narnia. 


The Last Battle records the final events 
in the history of Narnia. Several genera- 
tions have passed since the reign of Caspian. 
An evil ape persuades a simple donkey that 
he should wear a lion’s skin and pretend to 
be Aslan — thereby insuring that the Nar- 
nians will follow every order that the ape. 
as “Aslan’s” mediator, gives them. The p< 
then enters into a compact with Calormenes, 
and soon many of the Narnians are engaged 
in slave labor activities by sanction of the 
pseudo-Aslan. The present King of Narnia, 
Tirian by name, can hardly believe that the 
true Aslan would allow his people to fall 
into slavery, and calls for help out of the 
past. Eustace and Jill arrive, but they are 
unable to stop the conquest of Narnia by the 
Calormenes, for by now many Narnians 
have come to believe that Aslan and the 
cruel god of Calormen (called “Tash”) are 
really one (“Tashlan”), and others have be- 
come so disillusioned that they believe in 
the existence of neither. In the final battle, 
the children and Tirian suddenly find them- 
selves in a Stable on the battlefield — a 
Stable which had housed the pseudo-Aslan 
and for a time had actually contained Tash. 
But “the Stable seen from within and the 
Stable seen from without are two different 
places”; indeed, “its inside is bigger than 
its outside.” Inside, they find the previous 
Kings and Queens of Narnia, and those from 
our world who had been in Narnia before 
— the Pevensies, Professor Kirke, etc. — 
and all of them have become wondrously 
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youthful and yet truly mature. Susan, how- 
ever, is not among them; she “is no longer 
a friend of Narnia... Whenever you've 
tried to get her to come and talk about 
Narnia or do anything about Narnia, she 
says ‘What wonderful memories you have! 
Fancy your still thinking about all those 
funny games we used to play when we were 
children.’ . . . I wish she would grow up. 
She wasted all her school time wanting to 
be the age she is now, and she'll waste all 
the rest of her life trying to stay that age.” ) 
The inside of the Stable is a beautiful land 
— more beautiful than any they have ever 
seen. Aslan is there, and he brings about 
the end of Narnia on the outside of the 
Stable. Through the Stable door come crea- 
tures without number — including all the 
old animal and mythical friends of past ad- 
ventures. Each looks into Aslan’s face as 


he passes the doorway, and some go to the 
left and disappear, while others go to the 
right into the beautiful countryside. Aslan 
bounds away to the right — to the West — 
and all the creatures on his right follow him 


“farther up and farther in.” They dis- 
cover that they are in a new Narnia — 
more “real” than the former one. As one 
creature puts it, “I have come home at 
last! This is my real country! I belong 
here. This is the land I have been looking 
for all my life, though I never knew it till 
now. The reason why we loved the old 
Narnia is that it sometimes looked a little 
like this.” When they arrive at the Garden 
in the Western Wild, it is Reepicheep who 
welcomes them; and the Garden turns out 
to be yet another Narnia — “like an onion: 
except that as you go in and in, each circle 
is larger than the last.” This Narnia is a 
spur “jutting out from the great mountains 
of Aslan,” and real England is seen as one 
of the many other spurs. Across the 
mountains the Pevensies see their own 
mother and father, and even Professor 
Kirke’s old house — for in the real coun- 
tries “no ‘good thing is destroyed.” Aslan 
then tells them that (as they vaguely sus- 
pected) the friends of Narnia were precipi- 
tated into the Stable from a ‘fatal railway 
accident. “Your father and mother and all 
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of you are — as you used to call it in the 
Shadowlands — dead. The term is over: 
the holidays have begun. The dream is 
ended: this is the morning.’ 

“And as He spoke He no longer looked 
to them like a lion; but the things that be- 
gan to happen after that were so great and 
beautiful that I cannot write them. And 
for us this is the end of all the stories, and 
we can most truly say that they all lived 
happily ever after. But for them it was 
only the beginning of the real story. All 
their life in this world and all their ad- 
ventures in Narnia had only been the cover 
and the title page: now at last they were 
beginning Chapter One of the Great Story 
which no one on earth has read: which 
goes on forever: in which every chapter is 
better than the one before.” 

The Allegory. The brief biographical 
sketch of C. S. Lewis given at the beginning 
of this paper indicated his strong inter- 
est both in Christian apologetics and in alle- 
gory. As the reader has already recognized 
from the plot summaries just presented, the 
Narnia Chronicles contain powerful and 
deep Christian allegory woven into their 
very fiber. It is this allegorical thread, 
more than any other factor, which makes 
of the Chronicles “an integrated single con- 
ception.”"© The theme is that basic of all 
themes, Redemption through Christ. In The 
Voyage of the “Dawn Treader” Lucy reads 
a wonderful story in a Magician’s Book, and 
then tries to remember it. “‘How can I 
have forgorten?,’” she asks. “‘It was about 
a cup and a sword and a tree and a green 
hill, I know that much. But I can’t remem- 
ber and what shall I do?’ And she never 
could remember; ever since that day what 
Lucy means by a good story is a story which 
reminds her of the forgotten story in the 
Magician's Book.”? And, needless to say, 
this is also what Professor Lewis means by 
a good story — one which will remind the 


®Frank M. Gardner, “The Carnegie Medal 
Award for 1956,” Library Association Record, 
LIX; 4th series, XXIV (May, 1957), 168. 

TLewis, The Voyage of the “Dawn Treader’ 
(London, Bles [1952]}), p. 144. Cf. Lewis, “On 
Stories,” Essays Presented to Charles Williams 
— Oxford University Press, 1947), pp. 90- 
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reader of the One who was nailed to a tree 
on his behalf, and who now guides the be- 
liever, expects great things of him through 
faith, and waits to receive him into his ever- 
lasting kingdom when his work on earth is 
done. 


Aslan is the Divine Christ — God re- 
vealed to creatures in a form in which they 
can at least partially understand him and 
love him. In The Lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe, Aslan is not ultimately defeated 
when the Witch (i.¢., the Devil) demands, 
on the basis of “deep magic from the dawn 
of time” (4.e., God's justice) that Edmund 
must pay with his life for his volitional 
allegiance to her. Aslan dies in Edmund's 
stead, and is resurrected through “deeper 
magic from before the dawn of time” (4.¢., 
God's love). In Prince Caspian, Narnia is 
redeemed from a different evil — from hu- 
man beings who would force themselves 
upon and assert control over those whom 
Christ has put under his own authority and 
under the authority of the ministers (the 
Kings of Narnia) whom he has chosen. The 
Voyage of the “Dawn Treader” indicates the 
perils which a man encounters in seeking 
Christ's kingdom; Reepicheep is a glorious 
example of the person who “seeks first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 
The Silver Chair gives further insight into 
the strategy of the Demonic, which would 
plunge us into a world of spiritual darkness 
by pretending to give us the things to which 
God has already entitled us by His grace.® 
In The Horse and His Boy we see Christ's 
guiding hand over a person’s life; at one 
point Aslan says to Shasta: “I was the lion 
who forced you to join with Aravis. I was 
the cat who comforted you among the 
houses of the dead. I was the lion who 


8Aslan is not simply “God,” as Crouch asserts 
(op. cit., p. 252), for he is referred to on several 
occasions as “the son of the Emperor over Sea” 
(e.g. in The Voyage of the “Dawn Treader,” 
p. 104). 

Cf. Satan’s appeal to Jesus in the wilderness: 
“The devil, taking him up into an high mountain, 
shewed unto him all the kingdoms of the world 
in a moment of time. And the devil said unto 
him, All this power will I give thee, and the glory 
of them: for that is delivered unto me; and to 
whomsoever I will I give it. If thou therefore wilt 
worship me, all shall be thine” (Luke 4:5-7). 
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drove the jackals from you while you 
slept . . . , and I was the lion you do not 
remember who pushed the boat in which 
you lay, a child near death, so that it came 
to shore where a man sat, wakeful at mid- 
night, to receive you.”!° The Magician's 
Nephew draws back the curtain on Cre 
ation,!! and on the entrance of sin into a 
world through pride and presumption; and 
it shows us how easily a world can be de- 
stroyed through the ravages of such sin. In 
referring to the dying world which she 
visited, Polly asks, ““But we're not quite as 
bad as that world, are we, Aslan?’ ‘Not 
yet, Daughter of Eve, he said. ‘Nor yet. 
But you are growing more like it. It is not 
certain that some wicked one of your race 
will not find out a secret as evil as the De- 
plorable Word and use it to destroy all liv- 
ing things.’”’* A timely warning in our 
age of atomic weapons! In The Last Battle 
the Biblical story of the end of human his- 
tory is graphically portrayed: the Antichrist, 
the battle of Armegeddon, death (repre- 
sented by the Stable which is larger on the 
inside than on the outside), the General 
Resurrection, and the consummation of the 
Plan of Redemption in a New Heaven and 
a New Eearth. 

And Narnia — what does Narnia itself 
symbolize? Narnia is a world, a state of 
mind, in which spiritual issues assume 
clarity, reality, and a place of paramount 
importance. The Pevensies are forbidden to 
return to Narnia when they reach adulthood 
not because Narnia is a mythical land only 
for children (as is the case in Peter Pan), 
but because they were brought to Narnia 
originally to learn the most basic lesson in 
life: that of seeking first God's Kingdom. 
Once learned, this lesson is to be applied 
in their own world. When the “Dawn 
Treader” had reached “the very end of the 
(Narnian) world,” 


10Lewis, The Horse and His Boy (London, Biles, 
1954), p. 147. 

11Dr. Lewis is theologically correct in viewing 
Aslan (Christ) as Creator. According to John 1, 
“the word” (Christ) “was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things were made 
by him; and without him was not any thing made 
that was made” (vs. 1-3). 

12The Magician’s Nephew, pp. 159-60. 
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between them and the foot of the sky there 
was something so white on the green grass 
that even with their eagles’ eyes they could 
hardly look at it. They came on and saw 
that it was a Lamb. 

“Come and have breakfast,” said the Lamb 
in its sweet milky voice. 

Then they noticed for the first time that 
there was a fire lit on the grass and fish roast- 
ing on it.18 They sat down and ate the fish, 
hungry now for the first time for many days. 
And it was the most delicious food they had 
ever tasted. 

“Please, Lamb,” said Lucy, “is this the way 
to Aslan’s country?” 

“Not for you,” said the Lamb. “For you 
the door into Aslan’s country is from your 
own world.” 

“What!” said Edmund. “Is there a way into 
Aslan’s country from our world too?” 

“There is a way into my country from all 
the worlds,” said the Lamb; but as he spoke 
his snowy white flushed into tawny gold and 
his size changed and he was Aslan himself, 
towering above them and scattering light 
from his mane. 

“Oh, Aslan,” said Lucy. “Will you tell 
us how to get into your country from our 
world?” 

“I shall be telling you all the time,” said 
Aslan. “But I will not tell you how long or 
short the way will be; only that it lies across 
a river [i.e., the river of Death}. But do not 
fear that, for I am the great Bridge Builder. 
And now come; I will open the door in the 
sky and send you to your own land.” 

“Please, Aslan,” said Lucy. “Before we do, 
will you tell us when we can come back to 
Narnia again? Please. And Oh, do, do, do 
make it soon.” 

“Dearest,” said Aslan very gently, “you and 
your brother will never come back to Nar- 
nia. 

“Oh, Aslan! !” said Edmund and Lucy 
both together in despairing voices. 

“You are too old, children,” said Aslan, 
“and you must begin to come close to your 
own world now.” 

“Te isn’t Narnia, you know,” sobbed Lucy. 
“It’s yow. We shan’t meet you there. And 
how can we live, never meeting you?” 

“But you shall meet me, dear one,” said 
Aslan. 

“Are —are you there too, Sir?” said Ed- 
mund. 

“I am,” said Aslan. “But there I have an- 
other name. You must learn to know me by 
that name. This was the very reason why 
you were brought to Narnia, that by knowing 


me here for a little, you may know me better 
there.”"14 


THE CHRONICLES AND THE ADOLESCENT 

Appeal. In determining the appropriate- 
ness of a book for a given age-group, two 
fundamental questions must be answered: 
Will the book appeal to readers of that age? 
and Does the book have definite value for 
readers of that age? We begin with the 
first of these questions, since, as Paul Hazard 
has pointed out in his Books, Children, and 
Men, adults have frequently done great 
harm to children by foisting upon them so- 
called “good” books which in reality have 
had little appeal for the children them- 
selves. 

The Chronicles of Narnia fall into that 
class of literature known as the “modern 
imaginative story” or “literary fairy tale,” of 
which the most distinguished exemplar is 
undoubtedly Alice in Wonderland. The 
critics, in fact, have not been slow to class 
Professor Lewis’ books with the latter. The 
Manchester Guardian wrote of The Voyage 
of the “Dawn Treader,” “C. S. Lewis keeps 
up his power to enter other worlds in the 
same dream-like and certain way as Hans 
Andersen or Lewis Carroll”; and Books of 
Today stated in its review of The Lion, the 
Witch and the Wardrobe, “This fairy tale 
is as good as any children’s book written 
in the last twenty years and not unworthy 
to share a shelf with Alice in Wonderland.” 

The problem, of course, is to discover at 
what age such imaginative stories exercise 
their appeal to readers. It is true that “the 
reading of fantasy really knows no age 
limits”;'® and it is also true that “some chil- 
dren heartily dislike fantasy.”"* But the 
question still remains: For those who like 
fantasy, at what age do books of the Alice 
in Wonderland variety have the deepest and 


14Tbe Voyage of the “Dawn Treader,” pp. 
221-22. 


15Josette Frank, Yowr Child’s Reading Today 
(Garden City, Doubleday, 1954), p. 127. Cf. 
Lillian H. Smith, The Unreluctant Years (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1953), chap. 10 
(“Fantasy”), pp. 149-62. 


16May Hill Arbuthnot, Children and Books 
(Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 1947), p. 292. 


13Cf, Christ’s post-Resurrection appearance to 
his disciples as recorded in John 21. 
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most comprehensive appeal? Arbuthnot’s 
decision with regard to Alice seems directly 
applicable to the Narnia Chronicles: 


When college students are asked what 
books they remember enjoying as children 
there is more disagreement over Alice than 
over any other book. Some disliked it heart- 
ily or were bored by it; some say Alice was 
one of their favorite books, not as children 
but at the high-school age. This is perhaps 
where it really belongs. Most of those who 
liked Alice as children, ten or under had 
heard it aloud by adults who enjoyed it.17 


The greatest pleasure will undoubtedly be 
derived from the Narnia Chronicles when 
they can be appreciated both on the fantasy- 
adventure and on the allegorical level.1® 
Until one reaches early adolescence, the 
allegory will almost certainly escape him; 
but if he waits until adulthood to read the 
tales, the adventure element may not exer- 
cise the breathless hold on him which it 
could at a younger age. In discussing “litera- 
ture for young adolescents” (ages 13-14, 
grades 7-8), Bess Porter Adams includes 
in the constellation of reading interests eight 
items, of which five (“from atoms to 
planets,” “pleasure with animals,” “historical 
and adventure stories,” “legendary hero 
tales,” “books for laughrer”) are directly ap- 
plicable to the Narnia Chronicles;!® and she 
asserts: “Active as the adolescent is, he still 
finds time for day dream. . . . Books may 
help satisfy the longings which lead to day- 
dreaming. The best of the adventure and 
imaginative stories stimulate and satisfy the 
reader's desire for romantic adventure while 


17] bid. 


18The following statement by Gardner concern- 
ing the Narnia Chronicles is, in my opinion, woe- 
fully inadequate: “There is the same underlying 
theme of Christian mysticism as there is in Dr. 
Lewis’ ‘Perelandra’ trilogy of adult novels, but that 
need not trouble the young reader. To him or her 
these are stories of an almost real but marvellous 
world, visited from time to time by young human 
beings, who have to prove their honour and worth- 
iness to be in Narnia {!}” (loc. cét.). 


19Bess Porter Adams, About Books and Chil- 
dren; Historical Survey of Children’s Literature 
(New York, Holt, 1953), chap. 9, pp. 235-57. 
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leaving him eager for personal action.”*° If 
this is granted, then there should be little 
doubt concerning the appeal of the Narnia 
books for the sensitive, imaginative young 
adolescent of junior high school age. 


Value. But by no means all of the printed 
material which appeals to the adolescent is 
worth the time required to read it. In the 
discussion which followed his talk on chil- 
dren’s literature at the Bournemouth Con- 
ference of the Library Association, Profes- 
sor Lewis was questioned on the practical 
value of his fantasy tales; his answer is very 
illuminating. 


Mr. L. M. Bickerton (Worthing) ‘consid- 
ered that Dr. Lewis's paper had raised points 
that we as librarians must consider — our 
policy had been to provide more and more of 
the practical type of book written by authors 
like Ransome and De Selincourt that taught 
children how to handle boats, etc., but he 
wondered what practical use fantasy, such as 
Dr. Lewis advocated, could have for the child. 
Dr. Lewis agreed that practical things were 
first class, but that although fantasy might not 
help a boy to build a boat, it would help him 
immensely should he ever find himself on a 
sinking boat.?1 


Here the basic issue is raised as to the value 
of the Narnia Chronicles: Does the child 
face significant problems of a deeper nature 
than material ones — problems which the 
Narnia books can aid in solving? Professor 
Lewis says Yes, and refers to such a basic 
religio-philosophical problem as death. 


Robert J. Havighurst confirms Dr. Lewis’ 
judgment when he presents as one of ten 
specific “developmental tasks” of adolescence 
the problem of “acquiring a set of values 
and an ethical system as a guide to be- 


20] bid., p. 256. Note in this connection the ex- 
cellent essay by Padraic Colum entitled “Imagina- 
tion and Children’s Literature” and included in 
Phyllis Fenner, The Proof of the Pudding: What 
Children Read (New York, John Day, 1957), pp. 
222-25. 


2lLewis, “On Three Ways of Writing for Chil- 
dren,” Library Association. Proceedings, Papers 
and Summaries of Discussions at the Bournemouth 
Conference 29th April to 2nd May 1952 (London, 
Library Association, 1952), p. 28 (“Discussion”). 
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havior,’** and states that “the crowning ac- 
complishment of adolescence is the achiev- 
ing of a mature set of values and a set of 
ethical controls that characterize a good 
man and a good citizen.”*8 As the Chris- 
tian Church has recognized through its age- 
old rite of Confirmation (normally entered 
upon during early adolescence), the ado- 
lescent years are crucial for decision-making 
in the matter of a personal Weltanschauung 
or world-view.** If this is the case, we are 
led to ask: Can the Narnia Chronicles in 
fact aid in providing the adolescent with a 
meaningful life-orientation? 


In his lecture “On Three Ways of Writ- 
ing for Children,” Professor Lewis says, “The 
two theories [of the fairy tale] which are 
most often in my mind are those of Tolkien 
and of Jung,” and expresses the opinion that 
Tolkien's essay “is perhaps the most im- 
portant contribution to the subject that any- 
one has yet made.”*5 Jung’s view (widely 
accepted both among psychoanalysts and 
among folklore scholars today) is that the 
fairy tale presents concepts and images which 
correspond to the basic universal symbols 
(or “Archetypes”) in man’s unconscious 
mind.2® Lewis agrees with this, but feels 
that Jung does not go far enough. “The 
mystery of primordial images is deeper, their 
origin more remote, their cave more hid, 
their fountain less accessible than those 
suspect who have yet dug deepest, sounded 
with the longest cord, or journeyed farthest 
in the wilderness.”*7 J. R. R. Tolkien, Dr. 


22Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks 
and Education, 24 ed. (New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1952), pp. 62-71. Havighurst gives em- 
pirical data in support of this adolescent task in his 
Human Development and Education (New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1953), pp. 311-17. 


23] bid., p. 142. 


24Note that Amelia H. Munson astutely includes 
as one of five “dominant characteristics” of adoles- 
cence “audacity of belief” (An Ample Field, {Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1950], p. 8). 

25Lewis, “On Three Ways of Writing for Chil- 
dren,” p. 24. 

26See, e.g., C. G. Jung and K. Kerényi, Eén- 
fiibrung in das Wesen der Mythologie, 4th ed. 
(Zurich, Rhein-Verlag, 1951). 

27Lewis, “Psycho-analysis and Literary Criti- 
cism,” Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng- 
lish Association, XXVII (1941), 21. 
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Lewis believes, has succeeded in explaining 
the central significance of the fairy tale and 
its importance for life-orientation. Tolkien 
summarizes his position as follows: 


The Gospels contain . . . a story of a larger 
kind which embraces all the essence of fairy- 
stories. They contain many marvels — 
peculiarly artistic, beautiful, and moving; 
“mythical” in their perfect, self-contained sig- 
nificance; and at the same time powerfully 
symbolic and allegorical; and among the mar- 
vels is the greatest and most complete con- 
ceivable eucatastrophe. The Birth of Christ 
is the eucatastrophe of Man’s history. The 
Resurrection is the eucatastrophe of the story 
of the Incarnation. This story begins and 
ends in joy. It has pre-eminently the “inner 
consistency of reality.” There is no tale ever 
told that men would rather find was true, and 
none which so many sceptical men have ac- 
cepted as true on its own merits. For the Art 
of it has the supremely convincing tone of 
Primary Art, that is, of Creation. To reject 
it leads either to sadness or to wrath. 

It is not difficult to imagine the peculiar 
excitement and joy that one would feel, if 
any specially beautiful fairy-story were found 
to be “primarily” true, its narrative to be his- 
tory, without thereby necessarily losing the 
mythical or allegorical significance that it had 
possessed. .. . The joy would have exactly the 
same quality, if not the same degree, as the 
joy which the “turn” in a fairy-story gives: 
such has the very taste of primary truth. 
(Otherwise its name would not be joy.28) It 
looks forward (or backward: the direction in 
this regard is unimportant) to the Great 
Eucatastrophe. The Christian joy, the Gloria, 
is of the same kind; but it is pre-eminently 
(infinitely, if our capacity were not finite) 
high and joyous. Because this story is su- 
preme; and it is true. Art has been verified. 
God is the Lord, of angels, and of men — 
and of elves. Legend and History have met 
and fused.2® 


To Tolkien and to Lewis, tales such as the 
Narnia Chronicles can, by their very nature, 
serve as pointers to the great theme of 
Christian Redemption. Moreover, they will 
establish in the hearts of the sensitive read- 
er an appreciation of, and a longing for, 
the Christian Story. If one believes that 
ethics cannot survive without proper inner 


28Cf. the title of C. S. Lewis’ autobiography, re- 
ferred to above: Surprised by Joy. 


297. R. R. Tolkien, “On Fairy-Stories,” Essays 
Presented to Charles Williams, pp. 83-84. 
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motivation; that religion provides the only 
really effective ethical impetus which men 
have ever experienced; that Jesus made no 
mistake when he said, “I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life: no man cometh unto 
the Father, but by me”®® (#.¢., that Aslan 


30John 14:6. 
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and Tash can never be fused into a Tash- 
lan); and that adolescents in our culture 
need personal fellowship with the Lord 
Jesus more than they need anything else; — 
if we believe these things, then we shall 
unquestionably find the Chronicles of Nar- 
nia of lasting value to the adolescents whom 
we seek to win for Christ. 





RELIGION IN RECENT MAGAZINES 
Compiled by C. R. House, Jr., Associate Professor, Fairmount, West Virginia, State College 


"A Plan for Teacher Training” is outlined by 
Irene M Scudds in Findings (Seabury Press), for 
June 1959. She suggests two series of training 
programs adapted to the needs of teachers at differ- 
ent times of the year. 

* * = 

“Here and Now” is a new kind of teacher-train- 
ing film made in an actual parish situation with- 
out rehearsal. There are two versions of the film 
available for rental, with the more detailed one 
to be studied after the half-hour version. Order 
from Audio-Visual Film Library, 281 Fourth Ave, 
New York 10. 

oe - o 

John Oliver Nelson writes about vocational 
evangelism “Winning the Whole Person” in The 
Christian Century, July 29, 1959. 

= . . 


“Active Participation in the Mass” is described 
by Father Edward J. Gratsch in America, August 
1, 1959. 

os . . 

Don't miss The International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education’s 35th anniversary issue on “What 
Is Christian Education?” in September, 1959. 


J. C. Wynn deals with the heart of Christian 
education in “What's It All About?” in the July- 
August International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

o = o 


Ecumenical Council: Avery Dulles, S.J., com- 
ments on the Lutheran attitude of Propst Hans 
Asmussen towards the Ecumenical Council called 
by Pope John XXIII, in America, August 22, 
1959. 


“A Redemptive Fellowship and the Christian 
Nurture of Children” is the title of the sym- 
posium in World Christian Education, Second 
Quarter 1959. Reuel L. Howe provides the major 
article, and writers from around the world make 
brief contributions to the theme. 


Church architecture: Speaking of modern church 
buildings many parishioners complain, “But they 
don’t look like churches!” Pietro Belluschi, fa- 


mous architect, answers in “The Churches Go 
Modern” in Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 4, '58. 
Copiously illustrated with color photos. 

- . 7 


Adult Education: See Pulpit Digest, Nov. '58, 
for Earl F. Zeigler’s “Christian Education of 
Adults.” This is a book condensation. 

a . . 

Theological dictionary: If you have access to a 
copy of the New Oxford Theological Dictionary 
you can not afford to miss Stanley Edgar Hyman’s 
critical article about it in Commentary, Sept. '58. 

. 2 . 

Protestant: “Here's the ‘Pro’ in Protestant” is the 
title of a symposium in Christian Herald for Oct. 
"58. 


God’s Back Pasture: If you wonder why a prom- 
ising young minister chooses an obscure, run-down 
country parish, Sam Varnell will tell you in Satur- 
day Evening Post, Dec. 13, "58. The article, 
copiously illustrated with color photos, is written 
by Harold H. Martin. 


Church and Crime: What people in the big city 
churches can do about juvenile delinquency; four 
judges and a minister tell in a symposium in Pres- 
byterian Life, Nov. 15, '58. 


Isaiah and Confucius: Dr. J. Litvin, a rabbi, 
draws some interesting comparisons between He- 
brew Prophets and Chinese sages in an article by 
that name in Jewish Digest for January, "59. 


* 7 am 
Plans for buildings and equipment in the church 
school are outlined in some detail in The Church 
School (Nashville, Tenn.), for May, ’59. 
o 


Church Library: Erwin E. John tells in May, ’59, 
Christian Herald how to make a success of it. 








Men, Motives, and the Ministry 


Orlo Strunk, Jr. 


Dean, West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia 


T3 “WHY” OF man’s behavior always 
has been of deep concern to students of 
human nature. From the ancient Greek phi- 
losophers to the contemporary motivation- 
ally-oriented psychologists the “reasons” be- 
hind man’s doing have occupied a central 
role in the attempt to understand, predict, 
and control the behavior of individuals and 
groups. 

Recently the author had an opportunity 
to read nearly one hundred autobiographies 
written by Protestant seminarians and deal- 
ing with the subject, “Motivations for the 
Ministry.” From these autobiographies an 
instrument was constructed in an attempt 
to measure the importance of certain mo- 
tives having to do with entrance into the 
Christian ministry. The results of that study 
may be found elsewhere’ and are primarily 
quantitative in nature. The interesting and 
perhaps more significant aspect of the 
study is quite qualitative, however, and may 
be found in the autobiographies themselves. 
Consideration and analysis of these rather 
spontaneous documents reveal some fascinat- 
ing and stimulating material. 

From the point of view of many laymen, 
entrance into the ministerial profession con- 
stitures something of a mystery. Take Jack 
for example. Jack is a twenty-three-year- 
old boy from the mid-west. He has an 
1.Q. of 130. According to his teachers in 
high school and college, he has a “nice per- 
sonality” and “relates well.” Jack has a 
flare for the literary; he can handle words 
well. He sold pots and pans for two sum- 
mers while going to college and did so well 
at it that the company offered him a full- 
time job with promise of a managerial posi- 


1$trunk, O., Jr. “Theological Students: A Study 
in Perceived Motives,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, 1958, 36, 320-322. 


tion in a very short time. There is little 
doubt that if Jack wanted to he could enter 
the business world and with his college de- 
gree receive a salary of from six to ten 
thousand dollars per year. Instead, we find 
Jack a junior in seminary, working part-time 
in the cafeteria and as a youth director on 
weekends. When he finishes his theologi- 
cal education he wants to return to the 
mid-west, take a rural or semi-rural charge 
and “serve his people.” He can expect to 
make thirty-eight hundred dollars per year. 

Of course, all seminarians are not as tal- 
ented as Jack, but it is little wonder that 
the layman scratches his head over such do- 
ings and wonders why anyone would ever 
enter the ministry. 


We will hardly find all the answers to 
this tantalizing enigma by analyzing auto- 
biographies, but we should and do find some 
interesting factors at work. 


MOTIVES — MANY AND COMPLEX 


It was possible to isolate twelve rather dis- 
tinct motives, and though these rubrics ob- 
viously are not mutually exclusive, they do 
present a list of some scope and versatility. 
Briefly, these motives are: altruism, call, re- 
form, interest, curiosity, aptitude, prestige, 
security, emotional inadequacy, parental in- 
fluence, monetary gain, and glamour.? This 
list, incidentally, is not too unlike motives 
having to do with other professions.* 


2The diversity of this list is also indicated by 
the fact that when these rubrics were presented to 
another sample of ministerial students, only one 
student felt it necessary to add an additional “mo- 
tive.” 


8Cf., Bennett, S. M., & Drucker, A. J., “Engin- 
eering Education, A Study in Motives,” Purdue 
Unwersity Studies in Higher Education, 1950, 74, 
1-8. 
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1. Altruism 


A large number of autobiographies re- 
vealed a sense of the altruistic at the heart of 
the decision to enter the Christian ministry. 
The phrase, or one similar to it, “I wanted 
to serve the needs of other people and to 
help them in their troubles” appeared with 
significant frequency. As one student put 
it, 


. .. L entered the ministry because of a deep, 
genuine love for people. I wanted to help 
them as they had helped me. I wanted to 
help other young people, who, like myself, 
had hung between a life of happiness and one 
of despair. 


From the internal evidence of the auto- 
biographies it would appear that the social 
service motive is about as important to the 
ministerial students as to any other single 
profession, including such fields as social 
work, nursing, and medicine — though this 
is an impressionistic comment only. 

In the autobiographies here under scru- 
tiny nearly half of the students perceived 
altruism as the primary motive for entering 
the ministry, and in another sample of some 
76 students, 62 saw it as either a first, sec- 
ond, or third choice out of a possible twelve. 


2. Cail 


Traditionally, the concept of “call” has 
played a central role in the recruitment of 
Christian clergymen. That it is an ambigu- 
ous and complex concept is obvious in the 
autobiographies, but there is little doubt of 
its crucial importance in the choices of a 
large number of the ministerial students. 
Sometimes this call is verbalized in no un- 
certain terms: “I was called to the ministry 
of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ!” 
Taken out of context such assertions as this 
may sound somewhat stereotyped and epi- 
grammatic — but not so when viewed with- 
in the literary context and the spirit of 
the total explanation. The same student 
who made the above statement continues, 


I firmly believe that every man who enters 
the ministry has his own road to Damascus. 
I have journeyed mine. I cannot say my call 
was as dramatic as Luke describes St. Paul’s 
momentous call, but it is just as real! 
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It must be pointed out that for most of 
these students who place call as a dominant 
factor in the decision-making process a 
rather clear distinction is made between “the 
call” and “the decision” to enter the min- 
istry. Indeed, not a few students indicated 
that their call came at a certain point in 
their life Sut they did not really decide to 
enter the ministry until later. For some stu- 
dents this period between call and decision 
proved to be a period of definite struggle: 


I felt I had been called but I just couldn’t 
picture myself as a minister. It was ridicu- 
lous, me being a minister. Utterly ridiculous! 


Another writes: 


. . . Although the previously mentioned mo- 
tives are factors to be considered, without a 
call to the ministry, they would not be enough 
to justify such a decision. For that reason 
I prepared for an agricultural vocation, served 
my military service obligation, and spent two 
years in the business of farming. I was not 
sure of a call to the ministry. However, God 
speaks in a number of ways. The conviction 
that I must raise to a greater challenge kept 
growing within me until I knew there would 
be no peace of mind until I surrendered my 
will to his and. answered his challenge. 


To some the call could be pin-pointed in 
time: 


My call to serve came in a. . . wonderful 
and convincing way—it came from God! 
My own personal call came to me atL... 
during an M.Y.F. week’s summer institute 
that had been so wonderful in its inspiration. 
Each evening vesper services were held. After 
a particular Thursday evening vesper service, 
it was suggested that we each practice solitary 
meditation and prayer. I went down by the 
side of the lake as the warm breeze from 
across the lake lapped the water on the peb- 
bles and blew tthe light out of the sky so that 
the stars could be seen. Then in fading dusk 
where the beauty of the sky seemed in tune 
with the melody of the waves, God called me 
to harmonize my life with his by serving him. 
I remember hearing his yoice. That evening 
I had a warm glow throughout that has never 
been repeated, although I have often wanted 
to recapture it... . 


To a larger number the call is seen in terms 
of a process, gradual, hesitant at times, but 
thoroughly convincing: 
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I was weak. I didn’t want to face this de- 
cision to announce that I was not going to 
continue in my music career. I was sorrow- 
ful for I knew not what I would do next. 
One evening I went to the church alone and 
knelt in silence and brought my problem to 
him. I cannot account for what transpired 
while I knelt; I can only say I knelt a layman 
and arose a preacher.* 


However the call is perceived, it is con- 
sidered a crucial factor by a large number 
of students. Indeed it is difficult to de- 
termine which is the more important, serv- 
ing the needs of people or being called by 
God. In one group of seminarians 49 per- 
cent placed serving the needs of others first 
and 46 per cent placed “call” first.5 In 
still another sample, 51 per cent placed al- 
truism first, 49 per cent placing call first.® 
In light of the crudeness of our instruments 
and in view of the difficulty many students 
had in making a choice between these two 
factors, it appears that service and call are 
reciprocal concepts.’ 


3. Reform 


Closely connected with altruism is the 
idea of “making the world a better place in 
which to live.” This is not an insignificant 
motive and deserves perhaps more comment 
than will be given it here. Suffice it is to 


4The fact that over half of the subjects had con- 
sidered seriously entering other professions also 
seems to indicate the presence of factors which 
would lead to indecision, temptation, conflict, etc. 


5For this information I wish to thank Chaplain 
Kenneth Reed who did a statistical survey of 78 
autobiographies written by juniors at the Boston 
University School of Theology. 


®Strunk, O., Jr., “Theological Students: A Study 
in Perceived Motives,” Personnel and Guidance 


Journal, 1958, 36, 320-322. 


7It is impossible to make any subtle generaliza- 
tion here in regard to “religious experience,” 
though certainly this concept is closely related to 
the idea of being called. Actually, over a third of 
the subjects mentioned explicitly the occurrence in 
their lives of a definite religious experience. Six 
students made it a point to indicate that they had 
had no religious experience. Of the students ad- 
mitting a definite religious experience, over half 
said that it took place during adolescence and about 
a third indicated that it took place in young adult- 
hood, usually in college. 
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say that a rather large number of students 
consider national and international affairs a 
definite concern in the life of the church. 
Labor-management, war-peace, and racial 
problems loom large in the concern areas of 
a rather extensive number of theological stu- 
dents. 


Other Motives 


The other motives, mentioned previously, 
apparently play a relatively insignificant role 
in choosing the ministry as a career. It is 


of course true that one or two students may 
be found who did not even mention call or 
service factors; they are rare indeeed. 


CONSCIOUS OR UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVES 

By now the person prone to psychologize 
or the individual enamored with “uncon- 
scious motives” is bound to be questioning 
these somewhat idealistic motives. Are these 
the real motives for entering the ministry or 
are they really just sham and candy, cover- 
ing deeper and more basic drives? The 
only truthful answer to this question is that 
we really do not know. 


We are, however, permitted to speculate 
a bit about the possibility that all or nearly 
all of the idealistic motives stated are in 
reality rationalizations. However, one of 
the first questions we might ask ourselves 
is, Why is it that we are so willing to reject 
the statements under consideration? 

We do know that much of man’s be- 
havior is determined by factors not thoroughly 
differentiated (unconscious); but there ap- 
pears to be just as much evidence, if we 
care to look for it, to indicate that motives 
may be well differentiated and rather clear 
to the behaver. One thing seems rather 
certain and that is that for many of the 
students their motives are propriate in na- 
ture, not peripheral.* As such, we have just 


8] am indebted to Dr. Gordon W. Allport for 
this important distinction between propriate and 
peripheral motivation. Propriate behavior refers 
to that kind of behavior perceived as being per- 
sonal, warm, and important by the individual, as 
compared to behavior perceived as being imper- 
sonal, cold, and relatively unimportant. See All- 
port, G. W., Becoming. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1955, Pp. 41-58. 
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as much right to assume that the student's 
motivational systems and value schemata are 
quite capable of “yielding true solutions, 
appropriate adjustments, accurate planning, 
and a relatively faultless solving of the equa- 
tions of life,"® as we have to assume that 
all such lofty motives are manifestations of 
the rationalization process or some other de- 
fense mechanism. 


It might also be mentioned in regard to 
this problem that the theological students 
are not for the most part psychologically 
naive. On the contrary, a large number of 
students point up the real possibility that 
what they are saying is subject to careful 
psychological examination, that their high 
and noble motives may indeed be coverings 
for simple opportunistic strivings: 


The process of analyzing the motives of 
oneself or of another person is a complicated 
process. Psychology has made us all aware 
that there is a great deal of rationalization 
working in our mental processes and this 
makes us a bit uneasy when we reach any 
conclusion as to those particular motives un- 
derlying any bit of our behavior. 


Perhaps what was an unconscious motive 
or at least one I don’t usually care to men- 
tion is the impact of my own family life. . . . 


I realize, of course, that there are many 
subtle psychological factors which may have 
contributed to this process. Nevertheless, 
when all these psychological factors are taken 
into account, the fact remains that I felt at the 
deepest level of my experience over a long 
period of time, what seemed to be the clear 
call of God to me. Its intensity and meaning 
could not be mistaken or ignored. The only 
alternative was the Christian ministry. 


Whatever our propensity may be in re- 
gard to the value we place on verbal re- 
ports, there is one factor we must keep in 
mind: These rather lofty motives are the 
ones that seminarians feel it necessary to de- 
scribe. These are the motives which are 
contained in the young minister's psycho- 
logical field, and as such we have every 
reason to believe that they will have a great 


Ibid. 
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deal to do with the behavior of these men.© 


INFLUENCES IN FORMING MOTIVES 


Motives are not born in a vacuum. Mo- 
tives, like ideas and values, are the result of 
the socialization process. Though primary 
concern in the analysis of the autobiographies 
was to isolate specific motives for entering 
the ministry, other data were also obtained. 
Especially significant were the persons and 
agencies perceived as playing crucial roles 
in leading individuals toward the minis- 
terial profession. 


Individual pastors appear to play a domin- 
ant role in moving young people toward the 
Christian ministry. Though several stu- 
dents had had unfortunate experiences with 
ministers, the majority at some time in their 
early life had made contact with a clergy- 
man whom they considered worth imitating. 


One student is quite explicit in regard to 
this: 


. . . this new minister was outstanding in 
his thinking, his fresh, mature approach, and 
his inspiring preaching manner . . . Yes, I 
will have to list admiration for this outstand- 
ing minister as one factor in my decision to 
become a minister; I would like to be like 
him some day. 


Parents, too, play dominant roles in in- 


10Perhaps this point has been pushed a bit too 
far, but the psychoanalytic and psychiatric pro- 
pensities have gained such popularity in recent 
years that we are apt to overlook other interpreta- 
tions and approaches. For an excellent proposal 
of the importance of the phenomenal self in deter- 
mining behavior the reader might turn to the fol- 
lowing: Snygg, D., & Combs, A. W., Individual 
Bebavior. New York: Harper, 1949. "That verbal 
reports ought to be considered seriously has been 
amply illustrated in an evaluation of projective 
techniques by Allport: Allport, G. W., “The Trend 
in Motivational Theory,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1953, 23, 107-119. An indica- 
tion way in which the “unconscious” inter- 
pretation has worked its way into our thinking may 
be seen in the following criticism of this paper 
made by a religious psychologist: “These men have 
been brought up in churches where they have been 
trained to say these things — and to believe them 
consciously.” This criticism assumes that these 
conscious beliefs do not help determine behavior 
whereas our phenomenological orientation makes 
the opposite assertion; namely, that all behavior is 
completely determined by and pertinent to the 
phenomenal field of the behaving organism! 
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fluencing many ministerial candidates. Most 
of these influences are perceived as being 
of a positive nature, but it is interesting to 
note that not a few students were led toward 
a religious vocation because of negative 
home conditions. Whereas one student was 
moved to consider seriously the ministry 
because his mother and father were “such 
good and kind Christians,” another was 
moved in the same direction because his 
father was a drunkard and his mother 
thoroughly disinterested in his furure. Many 
of the autobiographies began with such 
phrases as “I came from a good Christian 
home” but, on the other hand, some also 
began with “I was an alcoholic” and “there 
was nothing really good about our home 
life.” 

Teachers, wives, and siblings also influ- 
enced some students, but, generally speaking, 
pastors and parents exerted the widest and 
strongest influences. 


Seen institutionally, the local church 


proved to be the most influential single 
factor, with such agencies as youth fellow- 


ships, church colleges, and church camps 
also contributing in a significant manner. 


Perhaps the most important factor to re- 
cord, especially from the point of view of the 
religious educator and churchman, is that a 
large majority of the influences were defi- 
nitely church-centered. It would seem that 
recruitment came from within the church. 
Of course, negative influences, such as unfor- 
tunate military experiences, led a few to 
consider the ministry. But by far the largest 
number of students were strongly influenced 
by either the religious institution or some 
personal representative of it. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Undoubtedly in reporting on the con- 
tents of these autobiographies the author 
has oversimplified the motivational aspects 
of entering the Christian ministry. Ac- 
tually the motives and influences are laby- 
rinthine in nature. The spirit running 
throughout most of these documents cer- 
tainly has been tarnished by assortment, se- 
lection, and brusque prose. Despite these 
limitations (including the obvious limitation 
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of a restricted sample) we can sense the 
complexities involved in choosing a pro- 
fession such as the Christian ministry. 

It is possible, providing we keep the limi- 
tations of our sample and the weakness of 
a somewhat crude content analysis of auto- 
biographies in mind, to summarize some of 
the major factors found in the personal ex- 
pressions of seminarians relative to their en- 
tering the Christian ministry. 

The most conspicuous and consistent fac- 
tor motivating young men toward the min- 
istry is altruism — the desire to serve the 
needs of people. 

Closely connected with the desire to serve 
people is the belief that some force other 
than one’s self is responsible for one’s en- 
trance into the ministry. This concept of 
“call” is recognized explicitly by about half 
the students. Others, seemingly concerned 
over the possibility that the term “call” be 
misunderstood, go to great length to indicate 
that though they do not recognize some 
“supernatural cause” for entering the min- 
istry, the many factors involved indicate a 
process which apparently transcends mere 
chance or decision or caprice. The call con- 
cept, though ridiculed by a few students, ap- 
pears to play a crucial role in the lives of 
most of the young ministers. 

Some ministerial students feel it neces- 
sary to distinguish between call and decision, 
at times emphasizing definite conflict be- 
tween the “sense of being called” and the 
actual decision to enter full-time Christian 
service. This conflict is also manifested in 
the general tendency for students to consider 
seriously other professions. Over half of the 
sample had thought about going into other 
fields, especially teaching, social work, medi- 
cine, music, law, and government. 

About one-third of the ministerial candi- 
dates admit of a definite religious experi- 
ence which played a decisive part in the de- 
cision making process. 

A rather large number of students men- 
tioned the possibility that their stated mo- 
tives for entering the ministry may not be 
the real motives. Some of these students 
also point out that the motives at work 
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in entering the ministry are different from 
those sustaining interest in the ministry.’ 
Influences leading the students toward the 
ministry are many and varied. From the 
individual point of view, the most important 
persons are pastors and parents, in that or- 


11[n another study an attempt was made to de- 
termine the extent of the truth of this statement. 
Statistically, no significance was found between en- 
tering and current motives. However, idiograph- 
ically, several shifts did occur. These changes in 
motives had to do with the “lesser” motives; ¢.z., 
monetary gain, glamour, etc. When it came to the 
leading motives, #.¢., altruism, call, and reform, 
there was little change. 
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der. Teachers, wives, and siblings also are 
mentioned with some frequency. 

Institutionally viewed, the local church, 
youth fellowships, church camps, and col- 
lege religious groups play significant roles 
in the influencing process. Most of these 
influences are perceived as highly affirmative 
in nature. In a few cases negative home 
and military experiences led the person to 
the religious life. Generally speaking, how- 
er, church and church-related institutions 
and their representatives played the most 
forceful part in the young man’s formation 
of motives and value schemata. 





VICTORY THROUGH DEATH 
Jesus sought victory, not death. He found death, but he found victory as well. — Edward Lambe 


Parsons, Victory with Christ (Cloister Press). 


HUMOR IN THE BIBLE 


One reason why many people fail to see the humor in the Bible is that they imagine that there 
is only one approach to God’s Word, and that a very serious frame of mind. But such an attitude is 
Occidental and foreign to the Oriental genius through which God gave us the Scriptures. — Rai- 
mundo de Ovies, The Church and the Children (Morehouse-Gorham ). 


VOLUBILITY 
Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. And out of its emptiness it can be even 


more voluble. — Frederick W. Robertson. 


MAN 


Man, then, is involved in a polarity of divine image and worthless dust. He is a duality of 
mysterious grandeur and pompous aridity, a vision of God and a mountain of dust. It is because of 
his being dust that his iniquities may be forgiven, and it is because of his being an image that his 
righteousness is expected. — Abraham Joshua Heschel, What Is the Natwre of Man? (Christian 
Education Press). 


EDUCATION 


Culture is activity of thought, and receptiveness to beauty and humane feeling. Scraps of in- 
formation have nothing to do with it. A merely well-informed man is the most useless bore on 
God's earth. . . . There is only one subject matter for education, and that is Life with all its mani- 
festations. — Alfred North Whitehead. 


THE MASS MIND 


We need to teach our boys and girls as to help them develop spirits and minds so free that they 
simply cannot be intimidated, bought or seduced. . . . We need to teach each student as an indi- 
vidual and not merely as a unit in the herd. If we are to do this we must fight the “mass mind” 
and its demands for a blind loyalty, with no question of good or bad. To do this, we must believe in 
the individual and the realizable sense of personal integrity inherent in him as a son of God. — 
Eugene Youngert, Superintendent, Oak Park, Ill., Township High School. 








Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations 
In Religious Education, 1958-1959 


Assembled by Helen F. Spaulding 


Director of Christian Education Research, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


HE 41 ABSTRACTS printed below have 

have been assembled with the coopera- 
tion of professors and graduate students in 
22 schools. They represent research com- 
pleted between September 1958 and June 
1959. Persons interested in reviewing a 
complete dissertation may usually obtain it 
on inter-library loan from the library of the 
school granting the degree. Do mot address 
requests for dissertations to this magazine 
or to the National Council of Churches. 


AZNEER, J. LEONARD. The Attitudes of 
American Jewish Leaders with Respect to 
Selected Problems of Religion in Public 
Education. Ph.D., University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1959. 199 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: John Harbaugh, 
Aharon Kessler, Lawrence W. Little, Maur- 
ice Linvall, Marvin Taylor. 


Problem and Limits: The study is an 
analysis of responses to an opinionnaire sub- 
mitted to rabbis, Jewish educators, Jewish 
social workers, and lay leaders in the field 
of Jewish education. The authors tried to 
develop an instrument which may be useful 
in describing more accurately the attitudes 
of Jewish leaders to the following aspects of 
the problem of religion in public education: 
(1) should public school properties, organi- 
zations, machinery, etc. be used for religious 
observances or worship during school hours? 
(2) should the public school engage or co- 
operate in programs designed specifically to 
introduce religion into the school curriculum? 
(3) (a) should church or synagogue build- 
ings be used for public school classrooms in 
communities lacking adequate classroom fa- 
cilities or during periods of emergency or 
disaster? (b) should public school build- 
ings be used by religious institutions for 
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education or worship when school is not in 
session, or during periods of emergency or 
disaster? 


Procedure: A total of 300 opinionnaires 
were sent to a group of Jewish leaders: 75 
educators, 75 rabbis, and 75 lay leaders in 
the field of Jewish education. The 75 
rabbis reflected a proportionate and strati- 
fied sample of Orthodox, Conservative, and 
Reform rabbis. The respondents were 
chosen from lists reflecting national organi- 
zational affiliation. It was subsequently 
found necessary to select additional persons 
in order to insure a return of 200 replies, 
reflecting a total of 50 responses in each 
category of respondents. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. While the 
respondents were generally in theoretical 
agreement in their opposition to the intro- 
duction of religion into public education, 
this agreement did not carry over to areas 
involving real situations with corresponding 
practical consideration. 

2. The respondents generally agreed 
with the pronouncements of the National 
Jewish community relations agencies when 
dealing with theory, but were often swayed 
from their theoretical positions by practical 
considerations. 

3. The respondents were not always 
consistent in their attitudes. 

There is no single or simple attitude that 
may be represented as the universally agreed 
upon view of Jewish leaders to either the 
general question or selected problems of re- 
ligion in public education. 


BERGSTAD, SILAS E. Hans Nielsen 
Hauge and Religious Lay Actwity in Nor- 
way. Ph.D. New York University, New 
York, N. Y., 1959. 237 pages. 
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Sponsoring Committee: Lee A. Belford, 
Louise Antz, William Brickman. 


Problem and Limits: To examine the re- 
ligious views and activities of Hans Nielsen 
Hauge in relation to the development of 
religious lay activity within the State Church 
of Norway. 


Procedure: The religious views of Hauge 
were compared with the authoritarian posi- 
tion of the State Church of Norway, using 
three categories taken from Hauge’s writ- 
ings. Hauge's activities and the Haugean 
revival were analyzed through a comparison 
of conditions in Norway before and after 
the time of Hauge. The principles of the 
Haugean fellowship were identified through 
the writings of Hauge, and the development 
of organized lay activity in Norway was 
traced from the time of Hauge to the pres- 
ent day. The doctrinal position and func- 
tional program of four leading missionary 
federations in Norway today were compared 
with that of the original Haugean move- 
ment, and similarities pointed out. Finally, 
the significance of Hauge’s views and ac- 
tivities for American education and church 
activity was pointed out, and suggestions 
made for further study of the Haugean 
movement and its contributions to the de- 
velopment of religious lay activity in 
America. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. Hauge’s 
religious views regarding: (1) man’s per- 
sonal salvation; (2) man’s personal partici- 
pation in religious activity, and (3) man’s 
personal responsibility for the spiritual wel- 
fare of others, were found to be basically in 
harmony with the doctrinal position of the 
Norwegian Church, as stated in its confes- 
sional writings. 


2. Hauge’s communicative activities, 
oral and written, covered the entire land of 
Norway. His administrative activities es- 
tablished a pattern that has affected the or- 
ganization of lay activity to the present day, 
especially in the areas of administrative su- 
pervision and in-service training. 

3. The Haugean revival produced defi- 
nite observable changes in Norwegian life 
and culture. These changes are noticeable 
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in the lives of individuals, in the form of 
new religious experiences and participation 
in religious activity, and in the Church, in 
the form of a functional program of activity. 

4. The guiding principles of the Hau- 
gean fellowship served to consolidate the 
gains of the Haugean revival. These prin- 
ciples, with their emphasis on Lutheran doc- 
trine and a functional program of activity, 
also became the foundation for organized 
patterns of lay activity since the time of 
Hauge. 

5. The so-called “Haugean heritage,” 
with its doctrinal and practical emphasis, is 
observable in the doctrinal position and 
functional program of leading lay organiza- 
tions in Norway today, notably the follow- 
ing four national missionary federations: 
The Norwegian Missionary Society, The 
Norwegian Lutheran China Mission Federa- 
tion (now changed to The Norwegian 
Lutheran Mission), The Norwegian Luther- 
an Inner-Mission Society, and The Western 
Inner-Mission Federation. 


BREDENBERG, RICHARD R. An Ap- 
praisal of Current Procedures Used in 
Teaching Introductory Bible Courses im 
Selected Liberal Arts Colleges. Ph.D., 
New York University, New York, N. Y., 
1959. 


Sponsoring Committee: Lee A. Belford, 
Frederick L. Redefer, William P. Sears. 

Problem and Limits: The investigator at- 
tempted to answer the question: “What can 
be done to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion in college Bible courses?” 


Procedure: Twenty-seven instructors, who 
were recognized by their peers as being ef- 
fective teachers, and 1264 students com- 
pleted questionnaires designed specifically 
for this study. The objectives of the se- 
lected instructors were surveyed. Similarly, 
the objectives which the students of these 
instructors believed to be important in a 
college Bible course were examined and 
compared with those of the instructors. The 
approaches, methods, practices, and mate- 
rials employed by the instructors were de- 
termined. The extent to which these were 
useful in meeting two general objectives was 
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then measured. Those objectives were: 
(a) the communication of biblical content; 
(b) the development of moral and religious 
insights. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. In sev- 
eral areas the desires of students were dif- 
ferent from the aims of the instructors. Stu- 
dents were primarily concerned with the re- 
lation of the course to their religious faith; 
whereas instructors placed major emphasis 
upon purely academic matters. Students 
preferred an emphasis upon ideas rather 
than upon facts. They were also primarily 
interested in a professor's communicative 
ability; whereas the instructors were more 
concerned with subject-matter competence. 
They indicated that a Christian commit- 
ment was not essential for adequate under- 
standing of the Bible nor was it a primary 
qualification for the biblical instructor. 


2. The lecture was the students’ and in- 
structors’ first choice of classroom methods 
which help communicate biblical content. 
It was not as effective in assisting the stu- 
dent to gain moral and religious insights as 
were two methods involving more active 
student participation — group discussion 
and student initiated questioning. 

3. Of the extra-classroom activities eval- 
uated, reading assigned biblical material, 
reading the assigned textbook, and prepar- 
ing for examinations proved to be highly 
profitable activities for the student to gain 
a knowledge of biblical content. However, 
only the reading of the Bible was considered 
by the students to be a highly effective ac- 
tivity for gaining moral and religious in- 
sights. 

4. The extent and variety of materials 
used by instructors was not great. The use 
of audio-visual material did not receive a 
high rating as an instructional method. 
However, where audio-visual materials were 
used with more than the usual frequency, 
students rated the value of the method more 
highly. 

5. Three textbooks were effective in 
meeting both objectives: Essentials of Bible 
History, Exploring the Old Testament, and 
The Dartmouth Bible. However, the study 
demonstrated that where a textbook was 
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adopted, the Bible was read with consider- 
ably less frequency than where a textbook 
was not employed. 

6. The study contains a listing of indi- 
vidual practices used to good advantage by 
the instructors. 


BURAK, MOSES JACOB. Studies in the 
Introductions to the Talmud. Ph.D., Drop- 
sie College, Philadelphia, Pa., 1959. 


Problem: How did the Talmud emerge 
from the literary compilation that it was to 
become the molder of Jewish life and 
thought? In these Studies the author seeks 
a solution to this problem and finds it in 
the attitude of the Talmud toward itself, and 
in the attitudes of the various Imtroductions 
toward the Talmud. 


Findings: The Talmudic sages did not 
conceive of their work as being merely 
literary. The sages felt that in this vast 
compilation there was a complete guide to 
Jewish life — once one mastered the key 
to all its locked doors — and so they, them- 
selves, began to outline introductory princi- 
ples to guide the student. They formulated 
both historical and methodological rules. 
Guiding patterns were fashioned to enable 
one to deal with the anonymous passages in 
the Mishnah, Tosefta, Sifra, and Séfre. Jurid- 
ical principles were enunciated, and the 
universe of discourse was clarified. This 
work was done not only in the Babylonian 
Talmud but also in the Jerusalem Talmud; 
Rab Yohanan and Rab Huna were the lead- 
ers in formulating these ideas. 

This was the foundation on which all the 
Introductions were built. The Seder Tan- 
naim we-Amoraim gives a chronology of the 
Talmudic sages as well as a methodology. 
Its treatment of the subject is very brief. 
In the Iggeret of Rab Sherira Gaon, how- 
ever, is an extensive treatment of all the is- 
sues. The Iggeret is a defense of the Tal- 
mud; it answers the objections of the 
Karaites, Arabs and sectaries. For Rab 
Sherira Gaon the Talmudic sages rank with 
the prophets. He cites the fact that Rabbon 
Yohanan ben Zakkai, student of Hillel, was 
conversant with the whisperings of the 
angels. The teachings of Rabbon Yohanan 
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must be held in the highest regard, and the 
same holds true about the other sages. This 
text about Rabbon Yohanan ben Zakkai was 
later cited in the philosophic work, Kusari, 
for exactly the same purpose. 

Shemuel ha-Nagid gives the same atti- 
tude in his Mebo, except that he does not 
bother to cite proof texts. For him, there 
is no problem in that the Almighty revealed 
His will by way of the written law and the 
oral law. Maimonides gives a description 
— taken from the Talmud — telling how 
the Almighty imparted the oral law to 
Moses, giving him an oral elaboration of 
each of the written commandments. Such 
teachings showed the people that one can- 
not understand the written law without the 
oral law. 

When the Talmud had won complete ac- 
ceptance, the Introductions became highly 
technical works, dictionaries of the Talmud. 
In the 19th century, however, following the 
French Revolution, all the old doubts were 
dredged up. A new Introduction was writ- 
ten by Zachariah Frankel; in it, while prais- 
ing the Talmud highly, he fails to state that 
its origin is divine. On this foundation the 
new denial of the Talmud’s validity is built. 
CALDWELL, IRENE SMITH. The Or- 

ganizing Principle in the Curriculum of 

Christian Education: Protestant Trends. 

Ph.D., University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 1959. 

Sponsoring Committee: Paul B. Irwin, 
Donald H. Rhoades, David D. Eitzen, Eric 
L. Titus, Prof. Cannon. 

Problem: To determine trends which 
seem to be emerging in regard to the nature 
of the organizing principle in Protestant re- 
ligious education. Since the organizing prin- 
ciple has its foundations in both theological 
assumptions and learning theory, a treat- 
ment of these two areas became an essen- 
tial part of the study. 

Procedure and Findings: An analysis of 
historical documents and of the proposals of 
early theorists revealed two conflicting and 
antithetical philosophies as to the nature of 
the organizing principle. The one repre- 
sented the traditional approach and centered 


on how the message of the church could be 
presented most effectively. The Bible and 
church creeds were the organizing center. 
The other developed an educational view- 
point based on philosophical and scientific 
thinking. This experience-centered ap- 
proach sought to direct and enrich the learn- 
er's response to his environment. 


In the analysis of the efforts of early and 
contemporary theorists to resolve this con- 
flict and to find a sound theory of curricu- 
lum, seven rather distinct organizing prin- 
ciples emerged: (1) the experience-cen- 
tered theory, (2) the theological content- 
centered theory, (3) the parallel principle, 
(4) the functional theory, (5) the character 
traits theory, (6) the great themes theory, 
and (7) the relationship theory. For the 
purpose of comparison an identification was 
made of the organizing principle of the cur- 
riculum contained in recently approved 
statements of educational philosophy by 
four denominational bodies. In general, the 
emphases found in the theorists are clearly 
reflected in the denominational documents. 

The most pronounced development is the 
present effort to incorporate into educa- 
tional theory current biblical and theologi- 
cal thought and corresponding insights of 
dynamic psychology. It is within this con- 
text of the new theological-psychological 
rapprochement that the organizing trends 
become apparent. These are as follows: 
(1) a recognition of man’s existential anx- 
iety and sense of predicament, (2) the re- 
quirement of deep changes within the self 
whereby the learner may increasingly real- 
ize the potential self, (3) the centrality of 
interpersonal relationships — the covenant- 
community in which God is redemptively 
at work — in effecting changes in the self, 
(4) the educational use of E“Mical themes 
relevant to the self's predicament and need 
of change, and (5) the concept of divine 
confrontation in and through the develop- 
mental processes and decision-demanding 
life situations corresponding to the biblical 
themes. 

Contemporary Protestant educational 
theory is clearly based upon a philosophy of 
encounter whereby deep changes are brought 
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about by confrontation and decision within 
the context of the Christian community. It 
retains the early emphasis upon experience, 
but experience grounded in a more realistic 
concept of man and a recognition of the di- 
vine initiative. Education retains its social 
orientation, but it is a social process in 
which the self is re-created or restored to 
wholeness. It is through the learner's par- 
ticipation in the fellowship of the church 
“redemptively alive” that method and the 
truth contained in content find their in- 
tegrating center. It may be concluded that 
the church is the organizing principle of 
the curriculum in Protestant Christian edu- 
cation. 


CHU, FINLEY M. The Principles of Busi- 
ness Administration as they Function in 
a Baptist Church. D.R.E., Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, 1959. 307 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: A. Donald Bell, 
Joe Davis Heacock, T. B. Maston, J. M. 
Price. 


Problem and Limits: The growth and the 
new environment of the Southern Baptist 
churches call for a reorientation of some 
principles and policies of business adminis- 
tration. 


Procedure: In addition to general research 
work, specific data were collected from the 
following sources: (1) personal interviews 
of ministers and other religious workers; 
_ (2) 300 letters with questionnaires sent to 
local churches, associational missionaries, 
and denominational leaders; (3) experience 
gained through teaching business and eco- 
nomic courses. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. New En- 
vironment: In comparison with the nation 
as a whole, the Southern Baptist states have 
(a) a younger population (in 1955, for 
every 1,000 adults there were 329 school 
children in the nation and 490 in the South- 
ern Baptist states); (b) a larger proportion 
of the people enrolled in schools (in 1953- 
54, 83.5% of the school age children in the 
nation was enrolled in schools and the per- 
centage in the Southern Baptist states was 
86.1); (c) a higher rate of economic prog- 
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ress (personal income in 1953-55 expressed 
as a percentage of 1927-29, the average in 
the Southern Baptist states was 431% while 
the national average was 355%); and 
(d) a more rapid shift of personal income 
from agricultural sources to industrial 
sources. 


2. New Trends: (a) church administra- 
tion has become more method-minded; 
(b) the organizational structure of the 
churches is more administration-oriented; 
(c) more business-type of activities and 
more businessmen participating in church 
programs have led the churches into more 
business-like church administration; (d) the 
ever growing relationship between the 
church and the community has forced many 
churches to become more concerned about 
the community problems; (e) an increas- 
ing number of churches have adopted con- 
stitutions and by-laws; (f) business man- 
agement has been rising as a new phase of 
the multiple ministry. 

3. New Demands: (a) a better edu- 
cated church membership plus a higher 
standard of living demands more informa- 
tion, better facilities, and higher quality of 
church programs; (b) a larger member- 
ship with residences scattered in many 
places and vocations specialized in various 
fields demands a new approach to the prob- 
lem of church communication; (c) more at- 
tention is demanded for internal control. 


There is a great need for standardization of 
office forms, budgetary, accounting, and 
auditing systems, etc.; (d) churches are fac- 
ing more and more competition from busi- 
ness, community, and civil organizations; 
terms of employment and standards of work 
assignment must be more objective, person- 
nel compensation should be brought more 
in line with the community scales, (some 
churches find it harder to hire a good secre- 
tary than to call a pastor); (e) small 
churches are facing many difficulties, the 
biggest problem is the high turnover of the 
ministers (since 1919, among the 49 
churches in one of the Baptist Associations, 
in average, every 271 months there was a 
total turnover of the pastors). 
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CLENDINNING, BYRON A,, Jr. Criteria 
for Curriculum Development in Schools 
of Religious Education. D.R.E., South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth, Texas, 1959. 204 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Joe Davis Hea- 

cock, chairman, A. Donald Bell, Ray Sum- 

mers. 

Problem and Limits: The purpose of the 
study is derived from the obviously impor- 
tant part played by curriculum in schools of 
religious education as well as in every other 
type of school. Works have been published 
in the area of criteria for curriculum devel- 
opment in secular education, but little, if 
anything, has been written in the area of 
curriculum development in schools of re- 
ligious education. The study seeks to arrive 
at a statement of criteria by which the de- 
partment or school of religious education 
might be assisted in the development of its 
curriculum. It does not attempt to set down 
an absolute formula, for one readily recog- 
nizes the tremendous number of variables 
that must be considered in each individual 
situation. 

The author has limited the study to his 
primary concern with the curriculum of the 
school of religious education leading to the 
M.R.E. degree. Excluded from the study 
are courses offered in the more limited ex- 
tension or correspondence work, and courses 
in the schools or departments of theology or 
music other than those required for the 
M.R_E. degree. 

Procedure: Three areas of research have 
been attempted in order to secure material 
for the basis of setting down the criteria: 
(1) a thorough survey of the development 
of the curriculum in a selected group of 
schools of religious education by studying 
the course descriptions in every catalogue 
available from the time religious education 
was first offered through the 1958-59 list- 
ing; (2) a survey of curriculum evaluation 
compiled from answers to 50 surveys re- 
turned by individuals prominent in a va- 
riety of types of religious educational ser- 
vice; and (3) a study of curriculum devel- 
opment procedures in secular education. 

Findings and Conclusions: Studies of the 


curriculum development of the schools of 
religious education selected showed that sev- 
eral factors had direct effect on the curricu- 
lum: the purpose and objectives of the in- 
stitution, physical facilities and environ- 
ment of the institution, the faculty and its 
training, the size of the student body, and 
such outside influences as depression, war, 
and changes in the curriculum of secular 
education. 


Additional factors were noted in the 
study of curriculum development in secular 
education: methods of meeting objectives 
with curriculum, balancing levels of expe- 
rience, effects of viewing the total curricu- 
lum, the place of pupil needs in curriculum, 
and the limitations imposed by teacher and 
administration. 

The actual statement of criteria is both 
general and specific, based upon the find- 
ings in all three areas of approach. The 
application of the criteria is done in two 
ways, a brief description of the work of the 
curriculum committee in the school of re- 
ligious education and a suggested core or 
required curriculum for a school of religious 
education. The conclusions attempt to show 
that while no general criteria could be for- 
mulated to fit the specific needs of every 
institution, there are numerous examples 
from the experience of others that will be 
of considerable value to both older and 
younger institutions. 


COURTNEY, DONALD ADDISON. Some 
Relationships between Environmental and 
Institutional Factors and Observed Dif- 
ferences in Classroom Practices in Thirty- 
six Protestant Church Schools. Ph.D., 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1959. 118 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lawrence C. Lit- 
tle, C. Mauritz Lindvall, Marvin J. Taylor, 
Richard De Remer, Prof. Mason. 

Problem: To determine relationships that 
exist between environmental and institution- 
al factors and classroom situations in Prot- 
estant Sunday church schools. 

Procedure: An instrument used as the 
basis for objectively describing important 
characteristics of the learning situation in 
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church school classes was developed. Trained 
observers used the instrument in visits to 
classrooms to record observations on the fol- 
lowing eight selected dimensions: (1) ef- 
fort to make biblical content meaningful, 
(2) number of observable sources of class- 
room instructional content, (3) extent to 
which subject matter is related to previous 
knowledge, (4) evidence of pupil atten- 
tion, (5) extent to which pupils determine 
learning activities, (6) effort to provide for 
individual differences, (7) extent of pro- 
vision for constructive pupil-pupil interac- 
tion, and (8) number and diversity of class- 
room activities. These descriptive measures 
of classroom characteristics reflect practical 
applications of important learning theories 
contained in religious education literature. 
The scores recorded by the observers repre- 
sent descriptive categories along a con- 
tinuum for each of the eight dimensions. 

Observations were obtained in 108 class- 
room situations. The’ sample was selected 
so that in each of the three age divisions of 
the Sunday church school, in church schools 
representing three different size groupings 
in each of four denominations located in a 
rural, urban, and suburban community, was 
observed. The use of analysis of variance 
permitted an analysis of the relationship of 
each of the four external factors to the char- 
acteristics of the classroom learning situa- 
tion thus described. 


Findings: The null hypothesis was tested 
for each of the four environmental and in- 
stitutional factors on the eight dimensions 
of classroom practice. The analysis failed 
to reject the hypothesis that there are no 
significant differences among the urban, 
rural, and suburban churches, except on Di- 
mension 4. The failure to reject this hypoth- 
esis indicates that quality of teaching is 
not dependent upon the cultural setting of 
the church school. The hypothesis that 
there are no significant differences among 
denominations located in the same type of 
community group could not be rejected on 
the basis of the data gathered for this study, 
except on Dimension 5. The third specific 
hypothesis was rejected only on Dimension 
4, thus the existing differences in classroom 
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practices cannot be attributed to the grade 
level factor. The hypothesis that there are 
no significant differences among church 
schools of different size was not rejected on 
any dimension. This justifies, for this par- 
ticular sample, the conclusion that the size 
of the church school does not significantly 
influence the quality of teaching. 


CRAFT, ROBERT HENRY. An Analysis 
of the Baptist Elementary Schools in Los 
Angeles. D.R.E., Central Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Kansas City, Kans., 
1959. 175 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Eric G. Haden, 
chairman, Fred C. Young, Robert V. Un- 
mack, Henry A. McCanna. 

Problem and Limits: To trace the devel- 
opment and attempt an analysis of the Bap- 
tist schools of Los Angeles. An analysis 
means, for this work, an inductive and ob- 
jective examination of the component parts 
of the Baptist school system, followed by a 
brief synthesis, since the whole is more than 
the sum of its parts. The analysis took into 
account the origin of the schools, the admin- 
istrators’ educational philosophy, the teach- 
ers’ academic preparation and attitudes, the 
curriculum, the suitability of school build- 
ings and equipment, the financial stability, 
and the extent of the supervision offered to 
the nineteen schools by the Department of 
Baptist Day Schools of the Los Angeles Bap- 
tist City Mission Society. 

Procedure: Questionnaires and letters 
were received from school personnel, and 
three weeks were spent visiting the schools 
and interviewing. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. There are 
19 schools with 3000 pupils and 124 teach- 
ers. 

2. Approximately 40% of the teachers 
do not possess the A.B. degree. Average 
salary in 1956-57 was $2,667.00. 

3. The number of schools has increased 
each year since the first one opened in 1946. 

4. The sponsoring agency, The Los 
Angeles Baptist City Mission Society, is an 
American Baptist agency, but most of the 
national leaders in the A.B.C. are definitely 
opposed to the Baptist day schools. 
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5. The schools originated as a protest 
against the “godless” California public 
schools, but have subsequently stated their 
reason for existence as a result of Christ's 
command to the church “to teach.” 

6. The schools demonstrate the “Uni- 
tary Theory of Learning,” that is, all the 
teaching in the schools is done in reference 
to God and his revelation of himself in 
Christ. 

7. The schools and the system face some 
obvious hazards: the loss of leadership when 
the pastor of a church moves; the possible 
loss of the Baptist Day School Movement's 
director; the fact that 40% of the teachers 
do not possess the A.B. degree allows the 
possibility of an inferior education; since 
each school is supported by tuition and 
fees, an accumulation of financial strength 
is difficult; generally, Baptists are not com- 
mitted to the Baptist Day School Movement. 


CROWDER, ROWLAND E. The Rela- 
tionship between Architecture and the 
Program of Southern Baptist Churches. 
D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1959. 271 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Joe Davis Hea- 
cock, Philip B. Harris, Ray Summers. 

Problem and Purpose: To discover the 
inadequacy of many features associated with 
traditional architectural styles in meeting the 
needs of programs in Southern Baptist 
churches, and to set forth essential relation- 
ships between programs and buildings in 
accord with the distinctive characteristics of 
Southern Baptist churches. 

Procedure: Historical research on the 
general subject of architecture; associational 
Minutes were checked for statistical infor- 
mation relative to church building and 
growth. Staff personnel in several churches 
were interviewed to discover facts and 
trends in present day Southern Baptist 
church building. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Religion 
was a motivating influence in early archi- 
tecture. Some of the most profound achieve- 
ments in the field of architecture have been 
of a religious nature. A harmonious rela- 
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tionship existed during the simultaneous de- 
velopment of religion and architectural styles. 

2. Architectural styles became tradition- 
al through the process of repetition and 
these styles were reproduced for style’s sake 
alone. The basic needs of the groups that 
used the structures thus created were given 
little concern. Several religious groups se- 
lected styles and promoted them through 
wide usage in every area where their faith 
prospered. In this way, some styles became 
closely associated with these religious 
groups. Some of the features of the build- 
ings which related to ritual in the programs 
of these denominations became so stereo- 
typed that other groups copying their archi- 
tectural styles unconsciously began to use 
the same forms of worship. 

3. Christianity spread rapidly to the 
many parts of the then-known world. With- 
out an established place of worship, this 
revolutionary new religion adopted, con- 
verted, and used whatever structures were 
available. 

4. Most styles, considered as traditional, 
came into existence before the Southern 
Baptist Convention; hence, it is evident that 
they contained little which was related to 
Southern Baptist program needs. Expe- 
rience soon convinced leaders that a new 
departure was needed in church programs 
and the buildings accommodating them. 
Bible teaching and training became impor- 
tant factors in the programs of Southern 
Baptist churches. 

5. Growth and expansion were rapid as 
the educational emphasis was projected into 
church programs. The floor plan arrange- 
ment became the major consideration in 
planning a building, and the selection of an 
architectural style as an exterior clothing 
was subsequential. 

6. A philosophy seems to be taking 
shape in the architecture of Southern Bap- 
tist churches. This philosophy indicates de- 
sign must begin on the inside with the 
many program aspects and every line on 
paper must bear its proper relationship to 
the intended use of the building before an 
attempt is made to set it in frame, mortar, 
steel, and stone. 
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DAVIES, H. DOROTHY. Worship: The 
Dynamic in Religious Education. DRE, 
Southwestern Baptist Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas, 1958. 237 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: John Drakeford, 

Ann Bradford, Joe Davis Heacock. 


Problem and Limits: To answer the ques- 
tion: “How is the dynamic which is present 
in the worship interaction related to the 
developmental process of personality growth 
as shown in motivation, maturation, and 
group life; how does this relationship affect 
the program for worship in the local 
church?” 


The religious educator recognizes a dy- 
namic as present in religious education, with 
God as the source of power. He believes 
that worship is the heart of the relationship 
between God and man. What is the nature 
of this relationship? What is God’s part in 
it? What is man’s part? How does the 
worship release dynamic power? What is 
the nature of this power? How is worship 
in Christian nurture to be integrated with 
the developmental view of personality 
growth? How does this integration affect 
the church program for worship? 


Procedure: The procedure followed was 
that of describing a concept of Christian 
worship derived from theological sources, 
including both Old and New Testaments. 
Similarly, the three concepts of motivation, 
maturation, and group life were described 
and then examined in the light of the wor- 


ship concept. An attempt was made to 
fuse the worship concept with each of the 
others to produce a larger construct for re- 
ligious education, e.g., Christian motivation. 
The church program for worship was de- 
veloped from these constructs by shaping 
principles into detailed questions which 
might be applied to the local church for its 
worship program. 


Findings and Conclusions: Christian wor- 
ship has significance only as part of a 
W eltanschauung. The Christian world view 
relates man to God in a two-fold depend- 
ency: (1) as creature to his Creator; (2) as 
sinner to his Redeemer-Savior. In Christian 
worship, God interacts with man in a rela- 
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tionship which finds its focus in Jesus 
Christ. Through him man and God interact 
in a communion which is union without 
identification. In this relationship is found 
the worship dynamic. For such union the 
inception is immediate, but the union has 
its setting in place and on-going time for 
man. Hence process is involved. Educa- 
tion is concerned with the same life process. 
Motivation, maturation, and group life as 
described concepts are altered in emphases 
and in factual relationships when fused into 
the Christian constructs. The church pro- 
gram for worship necessitates more ade- 
quate, varied constructs and closer identifi- 
cation of the worship relationship with the 
learning process. 


DIERENFIELD, RICHARD B. An Exami- 
nation of the Current Relationship be- 
tween Religion and American Public 
Schools. Ed.D., University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo., 1958. 378 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Homer P. Rainey, 

chairman, Calvin Grieder, Harold Anderson. 

Problem: To investigate the current re- 
lationship between religion and American 
public schools, on the elementary and sec- 
ondary level. This effort was made to 
clarify, if possible, the extremely complex 
situation regarding the existing relationship 
between public education and religion. 

Procedure: In order to attack the problem 
with real understanding the historical back- 
ground of the relationship was traced from 
the first colonial settlements to the present 
time. The importance of the legal aspect of 
the issue led to a chapter on state and fed- 
eral law, and state and federal court deci- 
sions on the proper limits of the relation- 
ship. Material for this section of the study 
was gathered from reading court decisions, 
state codes, and federal laws. 

Typical practices presently used in the 
public schools in their handling of religion 
made up another part of the investigation. 
An exhaustive reading of the literature in 
the area and an analysis of current printed 
material used in schools coupled with state- 
ments from a large number of school offi- 
cials provided the source material for this 
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division of the paper. Some of the more 
pertinent problems involved in the issue 
were discussed and positions of various 
groups were described. The relationship of 
parochial and public schools was scrutinized 
and its ramifications pursued. Proposals 
for the solution of the problem were exam- 
ined and details of the plans explained. 

Findings and Conclusions: The extreme 
complexity of the subject precludes a sim- 
ple description of the existing relationship 
between religion and American public 
schools. Some features stand out clearly. 
(1) A great variation exists among schools 
in their policies regarding religion. (2) A 
wide difference of judicial opinion regard- 
ing religion in public education on all levels 
of state and federal courts. (3) Sectarian 
groups (mainly Protestant) are pressing for 
more religious emphasis in public educa- 
tion. (4) Factual information on many of 
the aspects of the relationship is not obtain- 
able. (5) Court decisions on the subject 
will increase as local practices are taken to 
court. (6) The “released time” approach 
seems to be growing in popularity. (7) The 
factual “teaching about” religion is receiving 
powerful support from influential groups. 
(8) The Roman Catholic Church will con- 
tinue to press for tax aid for their parochial 
schools on local and national levels. 
(9) Teachers in the public schools will be 
better educated to handle religion in their 
classrooms in the future. 

The present state of the relationship can 
be summed up in three words: interest, con- 
troversy, and experimentation. To alleviate 
the problem, a medicine made of effort, 
charity, understanding, and time must be 
taken in large doses. 


DUNN, PAUL H. Am Evaluation of the 
Effectiveness of the Latter-day Saints In- 
stitutes of Religion. Ed.D., University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif., 
1959. 

Sponsoring Committee: Professors Nel- 
son, La Franchi, Olson, Brown. 

Problem: To determine (1) the objec- 
tives of the Latter-day Saints Institutes of 

Religion, (2) the extent to which partici- 
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pants in the program believe that the Insti- 
tute of Religion accomplishes these objec- 
tives for its students, and (3) the tech- 
niques that directors and teachers believe to 
be most effective in promoting these ob- 
jectives and developments in students. 

Procedure: Minutes of the General 
Church Board of Education meetings from 
1927 to 1957, and printed bulletins and 
circular letters issued by the church Depart- 
ment of Education were examined for all 
references to Institute objectives. Two ques- 
tionnaires were developed, one for the pro- 
fessional teaching staff in the Institute pro- 
gram and the second for students. Each 
group was asked to evaluate the work of the 
Institute in terms of the objectives listed in 
the questionnaire and the extent to which 
they believed the Institutes were effectively 
accomplishing these objectives. Teachers 
were asked to evaluate the techniques being 
used to achieve these accomplishments. 

Findings: (1) In general, the basic ob- 
jectives of the Institute program having di- 
rect Latter-day Saint connotations were con- 
sidered to be of utmost importance. Ob- 
jectives which were largely secular in con- 
notation tended to receive comparatively 
lower evaluation. (2) There was wide dis- 
tribution of the techniques used to achieve 
the objectives of the Institute, no one tech- 
nique receiving a substantial majority. (3) 
Faculty groups reported considerable per- 
sonal inadequacies with respect to their 
ability to implement several of the Institute 
objectives. The prime weaknesses were 
reported in the areas of personal skills and 
appreciations. (4) The training of Insti- 
tute personnel in basic and specific objec- 
tives was suggested most often by faculty 
groups as a means of improving the Insti- 
tute programs. (5) Both the faculty and 
student groups suggested greater emphasis 
on the “doing” phases of the Institute cur- 
riculum. 

Conclusions: (1) Since the establish- 
ment of the first Institute of Religion in 
1927, church authorities have demonstrated 
a continuous and strong support of the In- 
stitute program. (2) There is general agree- 
ment among student and faculty groups con- 
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cerning the importance of the basic objec- 
tives. (3) Institute teachers and directors 
do not agree on what constitutes the best 
manner to achieve the objectives of the pro- 
gram. (4) Teachers tend to use the tradi- 
tional approach in their technique rather 
than to develop new methods or to create 
new ideas that will enable them to achieve 
a greater amount of success. (5) Students 
tend to understand and achieve more in 
areas where an activity technique has been 
employed. 

Recommendations: (1) A statement of 
the objectives of the Institute of Religion 
should be prepared by the church Depart- 
ment of Education and given to all person- 
nel in the program on an instructional basis. 
(2) Teaching techniques which have as 
their prime motive the activity phase should 
be used more extensively in the areas of 
personal skills and appreciations. (3) 
Greater emphasis should be given by Insti- 
tute teachers to basic objectives that are 
secular in nature. (4) Greater emphasis 
should be given by the Department of Edu- 
cation and Institute personnel to the field 
of scholarly research as it relates to the train- 
ing and education of students. (5) The 
church Department of Education should 
study the problem of scholastic standards in 
the Institute of Religion and inaugurate a 
program that will raise the over-all require- 
ments and quality of instruction. (6) In 
the selection of future Institute personnel, 
careful attention should be given to candi- 
dates’ understanding and concept of the 
fundamentals of Mormon doctrine and 
philosophy, which relate to the role of the 
church in world-oriented action. 


EMRICK, HOWARD C. The Role of the 
Church in the Development of Education 
in Pennsylvania, 1638-1834. Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1959. 356 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: John A. Nietz, 

Marvin Taylor, Lawrence Little, Raymond 

Brittain, Prof. Lindvall. 


Problem and Limits: The underlying 
problem was that of providing more ade- 
quately moral and religious instruction for 
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thousand of youth who are not receiving it. 
The solution lies not only in a closer church- 
state-local community cooperation but in a 
continual reconsideration and re-evaluation 
of the so-called principle of separation of 
church and state. The problem called for 
a re-examination of the origins of education 
in Pennsylvania. Special attention was giv- 
en to the distinctive and decisive role played 
by the church (denominations, sects and 
outstanding religious individuals) and also 
to the inter-relation between church and 
state as educational responsibility evolved. 

The study was confined geographically, 
with a few exceptions, to the state of Penn- 
sylvania. It covered the period of time from 
1638, when the Swedes first settled on the 
shores of the Delaware river, to 1834, the 
date commonly accepted for the beginning 
of free, universal, tax-supported education 
in Pennsylvania. The thesis related itself to 
all the levels of education: elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher (college, university, and 
seminary ). 

Procedure: An investigation was made of 
all available resources dealing with the pe- 
riod of time and with the various religious 
bodies. This involved the locating of data 
from primary sources and secondary ma- 
terials; the sifting, organizing, and analyzing 
of the same; and the interpretation of the 
findings. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Church 
and state were dependent on each other for 
the necessary framework for education. 

2. Church and state came to a mutual 
agreement on what might be termed an edu- 
cational balance (on the three levels: ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher). 

3. The principle of parochial education, 
along with that of free universal public edu- 
cation, became an established one. 

4. The church was the mother of the 
academy movement, although it was neces- 
sary for the state to come to the aid of the 
same. 

5. The church prepared the way for the 
state's entrance into the field of higher edu- 
cation without giving up its own preroga- 
tives in this field. 

The outstanding conclusion was that both 
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state and church can do a great deal more 
than they are in helping to provide religious 
education, or education in moral and spirit- 
ual values, without violating the so-called 
principle of separation of church and state. 
In doing this they can transcend sectarian 
interests and, at the same time, preserve 
what is best in the religious and cultural 
heritage of the state. 


HEALEY, ROBERT M. Jefferson on Re- 
ligion im Public Education. Ph.D., Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 1959. 
360 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Paul Vieth, Sey- 
mour Smith, Sydney Ahlstrom. 

Problem: Recent controversy about reli- 
gion in public education has sharpened in- 
terest in Thomas Jefferson's thought and ac- 
tivity concerning church, state and educa- 
tion. Groups drawing on his statements 
ascribe to him differing, often mutually ex- 
clusive, intentions. 

Procedure: All Jefferson's published works, 
some writings of contemporaries, and cur- 


rent interpretations of his life and period 
were studied. 


Findings: Jefferson's plans for religion 
and public education did not result directly 
from his idea of the principle of separation 
of church and state. Both developed from a 
total thought on religion, man, government, 
and education, paraphrased thus: “God is 
Providence, Author of Morality, and Creator 
of biologically equal man. Endowed with 
reason and a physical organ called the moral 
sense, man can progress if uncorrupted by 
selfish use of power and privilege. Physical 
needs give man rights, which proper gov- 
ernment protects, preventing only injurious 
acts. Good government enforces majority 
rule, preserves minority rights, and commits 
society's affairs to the management of a 
natural elite chosen by and accountable to 
all. Reason, the moral sense, and sensory 
evidence lead free men to true religion (the 
belief that God exists and man must be 
moral), the finest expression of which 
(Jesus’ ‘original’ teachings) is perverted by 
designing ‘priests’ into engines of oppression 
and immorality. 
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“The alliance of church and state has al- 
ways set back true religion and scientific 
inquiry, both of which freedom of con- 
science will promote under separation. True 
religion is basic to the proper education of 
any individual, and also to public education’s 
aim to teach all citizens to protect human 
rights, and to train the natural elite for re- 
sponsible leadership. To produce moral men, 
be impartial, and encourage freedom of be- 
lief, public education must include this cur- 
riculum: (1) all students are to develop 
moral habits, (2) advanced students are to 
study original languages of religious docu- 
ments, rational proofs of God's existence, 
and utilitarian arguments for moral be- 
havior, (3) sectarian creeds are usually to 
be omitted, since immaterialism of any kind 
is mentally deranging and immoral.” 


Conclusion: Most current interpretations 
of Jefferson in this area are only partly true. 
His application of the policy of separation 
included measures now interpreted as estab- 
lishment. He believed his own religion im- 
partial, and never saw that it was particular 
and sectarian, nor that his measures to pre- 
vent entrance into public education of who- 
ever might promote sectarian doctrines 
might penalize freedom of belief. His ef- 
forts reveal an unconscious drive to foster a 
“general religion,” his own, through public 
education. 


HENKEL, MILFORD F. History of the 
Christian Day Schools Affiliated with the 
National Union of Christian Schools. 
Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 1959. 849 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: John Neitz, chair- 

man, Marvin Taylor, co-chairman, Lawrence 

Little, John Harbaugh, William J. Martin. 
Problem and Limits: The elements of the 

problem include the historical background 

both in the Netherlands and the United 

States, the underlying causes, development, 

organization, and philosophy of the Chris- 

tian day schools affiliated with the National 

Union of Christian Schools. The National 

Union is limited to schools of Reformed 

persuasion. The National Association of 

Christian Schools is dealt with only to the 
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extent that it is influenced by the National 
Union. 

Procedures: The records and publications 
of the National Union of Christian Schools, 
National Association of Christian Schools, 
individual schools, Christian Reformed 
Church, the Reformed Church of America, 
the True Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church, and the local newspapers were 
studied. A questionnaire was sent to each 
administrator in order to locate additional 
historical sources and to determine attitudes 
towards current education problems. This 
questionnaire included twenty representative 
philosophical statements, and each teacher 
and principal was asked to react to the state- 
ments. The responses were tabulated, and 
from these certain dominant philosophical 
concepts appeared. Comparisons were also 
made between the responses of the teachers 
and the principals. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. The Chris- 
tian day schools had their historical roots in 
the Synod of Dort. The leaders of the emi- 
gration from the Netherlands to America 
favored the establishment of Christian 
schools. They did not have this freedom 
in the Netherlands, and this was one of the 
reasons for the emigration. 


2. There was considerable hardship and 
privation in the new Dutch communities in 
Michigan and Iowa. Under such conditions 
the common people were content to control 
the public schools and Christianize them. 


3. The division within the Reformed 
Church of America and the establishment of 
the Christian Reformed Church furnished a 
renewed interest in the Christian schools. 
These schools tended toward segregation and 
a Dutch national spirit but were primarily 
maintained on theological ground. 


4. The Christian schools are established 
upon two basic philosophical concepts: cov- 
enant theology, and parental control of the 
school society. There is a high degree of 
consistency in the philosophical concepts of 
the teachers and administrators, but there 
are areas of important differences. 

5. The theological, philosophical con- 
cepts of the Christian school men have not 
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been developed fully for individual class- 
room situations. 

6. The Christian day school movement 
is continuing to grow and has doubled since - 
World War II. It has spread beyond the 
Calvinistic denominations to modern funda- 
mentalism through the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals. Although the former 
head of the National Union of Christian 
Schools, Dr. Mark Fakkema, now serves as 
executive director of the National Associa- 
tion of Christian Schools, there is little 
close cooperation between the groups. 


JOHNSON, RONALD C. A Study of Chil- 
dren's Moral Judgments. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
1959. 189 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Dale Harris, Ar- 
nold Rose, John Anderson, Merrill Roff, 

Elio Monachesi. 


Problems and Limits: Jean Piaget studied 
children’s moral judgments and his research 
showed an age change occurred in moral 
judgment. Piaget attributed these age changes 
to increased peer cooperation, decreased 
adult constrant, and qualitative intellectual 
changes in the child. The primary purpose 
of this study was to determine the con- 
sistency of responses to questions in the 
areas of moral judgment. The secondary 
purpose of this study was to determine the 
relationship of various antecedent conditions 
to moral judgments. 

Procedure: The sample consisted of 809 
subjects in grades 5, 7, 9, and 11 in a Mid- 
western city. Subjects approximated na- 
tional urban norms in parental occupation 
and in 1.Q. A moral judgment test was ad- 
ministered to all subjects. A test of ab 
stractness-concreteness was administered to 
sub-samples in grades 7,9, and 11. Parents 
of subjects in these sub-samples responded 
to a parent attitudes test. 


Findings and Conclusions: Correlations be- 
tween moral judgment questions revealed 
far more positive and significant relation- 
ships than chance expectancy. Responses 
within moral judgment areas (e.g., moral 
realism) were nearly always positively and 
significantly correlated. Correlations of 
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the number of mature responses in the vari- 
ous areas of moral judgment showed re- 
sponse tendencies in the areas of moral real- 
ism, retribution vs. restitution, and the effi- 
cacy of severe punishment to be rather 
closely related. Responses to immanent jus- 
tice questions were less closely related, while 
responses to questions involving communica- 
ble responsibility were essentially unrelated 
to other response tendencies. 

Neither abstractness nor concreteness were 
related to moral judgments. Parent atti- 
tudes were significantly related to moral 
judgments, especially in the areas of im- 
manent justice and communicable responsi- 
bility. I.Q., and to a lesser extent, parental 
occupation were positively and significantly 
correlated with mature moral judgments, 
especially in the areas of moral realism, 
retribution vs. restitution, and efficacy of 
severe punishment. Age was positively and 
significantly correlated with mature moral 
judgment in all areas. 

Most findings having to do with the cor- 
relations of responses to moral judgment 
questions are in the directive suggested by 
Piaget. Obtained correlations are lower than 
would be expected from his analysis, per- 
haps because the test of moral judgment is 
not highly reliable. Those factors measured 
in this study that Piaget believed most influ- 
ential in producing change in moral judg- 
ment seemed of relatively slight significance. 
LQ. seems the most significant variable. The 
present study generally does not support this 
aspect of Piaget's theory. 

KEMP, C. GRATTON. Changes in Pat- 
terns of Personal Values in Relation to 
Open-Closed Belief Systems. Ph.D., Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich., 
1959. 


Problem: The study was concerned with 
two interrelated problems: (1) do personal 
values change following graduation from 
college, and (2) what is the relationship, 
if any, between the degree of dogmatism 
and change in personal values, following 
graduation. 

Procedure: Participants in the study were 
104 graduates of Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Missouri: 90 were men, 14 women, 
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83 Protestant, 20 Roman Catholic, and 1 
Jew. They ranged in age from 29 to 34. 

Prior to graduation in 1950, each had 
several counseling interviews, completed the 
Comprehensive Record Inventory, and a bat- 
tery of tests, including the Kuder Vocational 
Preference Record, Form CH, the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank, the Otis Test of In- 
telligence Form A, the A-S Reaction Study, 
and A Study of Values. In the spring of 
1956 each again took a Study of Values, 
and the Dogmatism Scale Form E. 

A study was made of the characteristics of 
each group using the following data: pre- 
graduation vocational preference and pres- 
ent position, certain test results, and auto- 
biographical material. 

Findings: 1. There were significant 
changes in personal values on three of the 
subscales, theoretical, aesthetic, and social: 
the first two positive, and the third negative. 

2. The relationship between dogmatism 
and change on each of the value subscales 
was not significant. 

3. The group pattern of change varied 
according to the degree of dogmatism. 

4. The characteristics of the low group 
differed from those of the high group. 

Conclusions: 1. The graduate changes 
his values. 

2. There are at least two kinds of move- 
ment which can be called change, the out- 
come of the integration of new meanings, 
understood, accepted, and acted upon, and 
the decision to behave in a certain manner 
in order to accomplish certain results. 

3. The degree of dogmatism is influen- 
tial in determining the possibility of change, 
the kind of change, and the characteristics of 
the pattern. 

4. The contrasting attempts at self- 
enhancement of the two groups result in 
two very different types of individuals, 
those who rely heavily on conformity, and 
those who assert their capacities and free- 
dom in their evaluations of cultural forces. 
The highly dogmatic individual is less likely 
to live the more creative individualized life 
of the one less hampered by the effects of 
dogmatism. 

5. Dogmatism influences the thinking 
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of the individual regardless of his mental 
ability. Those of superior ability may be as 
dogmatic as those of lesser intelligence. 


KOEHLER, GEORGE E. The Function of 
the Participant-Observer Leader in Deal- 
ing with Anxiety Manifesting as Parataxic 
Distortion in the Group Life of the 
Church. Ph.D. University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 1959. 


Sponsoring Committee: Paul B. Irwin, 
chairman, Donald H. Rhoades, David D. 
Eitzen, Eric L. Titus, Prof. Seward. 


Problem and Conclusions: Christian edu- 
cation stands on the threshold of an era in 
which interpersonal relationships are seen 
as a chief medium by which salvation 
(making whole, salvus) is effected. A lead- 
ership concept is needed for the programing 
and educational groups of the church which 
will actualize the saving potential of these 
relationships in spite of the anxiety which 
distorts them. 

The development of such a concept is 
based on an original theoretical method, 
the tripolar correlation of situation, message, 
and ministry, an adaptation of Paul Tillich’s 
“method of correlation” for systematic the- 
ology. Social sciences contribute to the 
situation describing man’s predicament and 
the existential question implied therein. 
Theology forms the message about the 
revelation which answers man’s predicament. 
Christian education implements the ménistry 
which links that question with that answer 
in the lives of persons. 

Tillich shows the situation of man to be 
one of estrangement from his own true be 
ing, from others, and from God. The threat 
of nonbeing, anxiety, which contributes to 
this separation, may be handled by despair, 
security operations, or courage. One of man’s 
ubiquitous security operations is what Harry 
Stack Sullivan terms parataxic distortion and 
more orthodox psychiatrists, transference- 
countertransference. In the normative groups 
of the church, as elsewhere, situations are 
integrated partially on the basis of autistic 
self and other personifications in order to 
minimize anxiety, thus producing a para- 
taxic (along-side-of) relationship. The 
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existential question implied in this situation 
is that of the possibility and source of the 
courage to be when anxiety distorts those 
relationships that might be sources for such 
a courage. 


The answer to this question is New Be- 
ing, essential being appearing, paradoxically, 
under the conditions of existence and con- 
quering the gap between essence and exist- 
ence. One's relationship with New Being 
is a revelation of being-itself, God, and is 
thereby saving. New Being is manifest in 
all of life but finally in Jesus as the Christ. 
However, the meaninglessness of our time 
and the Monophysitic distortions of this 
focal symbol have sapped it of its saving 
power for many. 


A more compelling symbol may be found 
in the expression of New Being in the lead- 
ership, both designated and indigenous, of 
church groups. Those who are sinners in 
their anxious estrangement and, in particu- 
lar, parataxic distortions, may also be saints, 
revealing being-itself and mediating salva- 
tion. Such a leadership is partictpant- 
observation, suggested by Sullivan’s concept 
of the psychiatrist's role and a bolder ap- 
proach to countertransference interpretation 
in recent psychiatry. Participant-observation 
is the relationship between two or more 
persons on the basis of the mutual com- 
munication of observations, i.¢., awareness, 
judgment, and acceptance based on essential 
being, of the parataxic distortions whereby, 
in spontaneous, existential participation, 
their interpersonal situations are integrated. 
This mutual observation of mutual partici- 
pation involves both a giving and a receiv- 
ing side. It is participation (faith) in 
the divine participation (grace) and, in 
spite of judgment, acceptance (faith) of 
the divine acceptance (grace). Thus, as 
participant - observation is implemented 
through a methodic procedure in the norma- 
tive groups of the church and interpreted 
by the criterion of the ultimate expression 
of New Being in Jesus as the Christ, it is 
revelatory and saving, in courage, by grace, 
through faith. 
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MCLEROY, NELLIE MAE. A History of 
Texas Baptist Training Union Work, 
1891-1950. D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 
1959. 259 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Joe Davis Hea- 
cock, A. Donald Bell, Ann Bradford. 

Problem and Limits: To present a con- 
nected account of the genesis and develop- 
ment of the church membership training 
function of the churches affiliated with the 

Baptist General Convention of Texas, 1891- 

1950; to determine the churches in which 

the age-group training function began; to 

locate the areas where originally centered 
the cooperative training efforts of the 
churches; to identify some eminent leaders 
of the movement; and to provide guide lines 
for the administration of religious education. 


Procedure: Interviews, questionnaires, 
personal files, denominational and secular 
papers and magazines, church, associational, 
district, state, and southwide proceedings, 
minutes, and handbooks were used along 
with church, associational, and denomina- 
tional histories. 

Findings and Conclusions: The Texas 
Baptist Training Union movement was born 
out of a felt need for training — a need 
later identified as a need for training in 
church membership. Its immediate incep- 
tion came as a solution of the problem of 
un-enlisted, un-utilized youth in the church 
membership. It was an effort to offer 
training to these youth which would chal- 
lenge them to deeper consecration, greater 
church loyalty, and service to others. Soon 
there was a realization that all age groups 
needed the advantage offered through Bible 
study, mission study, stewardship emphasis, 
and fellowship offered through the program 
of the B.Y.P.U. 


From its beginning, the Texas Training 
union movement has had men of promi- 
nence in denominational life lend their in- 
fluence toward its promotion. As a result, 
the Training Union has grown from its 
original one unit organization to a fully 
graded organization. This has necessitated 
many publications: quarterlies, magazines, 
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study course books, and the like. It has 
called for the readjustment of building 
space. Promotion within the state has been 
through the media of a state staff. Mass 
meetings, encampments, revivals, clinics, and 
correspondence have been utilized in the 
promotion effort. Growth was slow in the 
beginning for lack of understanding of the 
movement; the misunderstanding was soon 
eradicated and growth was rapid from that 
time forward. 


McMICHAEL, JACK BRAME. A Study of 
the Organization and Procedures of the 
Executive Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion, Synod of Texas, Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. Ed.D., Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 1959. 


Sponsoring Committee: Frank W. Her- 
riott, chairman, Daniel R. Davies, Thad L. 
Hungate. 

Problem: To discover the effectiveness 
of the Committee organization and proce- 
dures for carrying out its assignment, and 
to find ways for improving the Committee 
structure and operation. 


Procedure: The project proceeds to es- 
tablish principles for an educational organi- 
zation with a digest of principles supplied 
by authorities in secular and Christian edu- 
cation, and church government. A compe- 
tent committee evaluated the organization 
of the Executive Committee by these ten 
principles: Objective, Democracy, Responsi- 
bility versus Authority, Unity of Functions, 
Reporting, Simplicity, Flexibility, Conti- 
nuity, Coordination, and Staff Efficiency. 

A trained observer was used to study pro- 
cedures of the Committee in session and to 
evaluate these, together with the personal 
reactions of individual Committee members 
to the Committee leadership, organization, 
problem-solving, cohesiveness, and goals. 
The actions of the Committee from 1950 to 
1958 were catalogued and compared with 
its duties as specified in the Manual of 
Operation, Synod of Texas, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 

Findings: The study recommends that 
the Committee absorb its three divisional or 
subcommittees and operate as a single unit, 
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dealing directly with the institutions and 
organizations under its care. The Commit- 
tee should leave management to the boards 
created for that purpose. The chief respon- 
sibility of the Committee should be to cre- 
ate, assemble, and convey its policies to 
those affected by these policies for the total 
educational program of the Synod. 

In the recommended organization the pro- 
fessional staff would coordinate program 
and budget for Committee action and have 
full responsibility for administration of the 
Committee’s work according to Committee 
policy. In addition, the Committee should 
clarify the role of its staff and provide suf- 
ficient staff for the work load. 


Committee records, such as minutes, 
should be uniformly kept and permanently 
deposited where they will be available for 
reference. Finally, a reporting system for 
each type of educational unit needs to be 
established and maintained. 

OLSON, BERNHARD E. The Victims and 
the Oppressors: A Depth Analysis of the 
Protestant Images of Their Own and 
Other Groups in Situations of Conflict, 
Deprivation, and Persecution, As They 
Appear in Religious Education Materials. 
Ph.D. Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., 1959. 716 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Paul H. Vieth, 
Norvin Hein, Paul W. Meyer. 


Problem and Scope: Protestant church 
school teaching materials have been criti- 
cized for their intergroup teachings and 
charged with laying the groundwork for 
prejudice. This study sheds light on this 
question by a quantitative-qualitative survey 
of four representative Protestant groups 
(fundamentalist, conservative, neo-orthodox, 
and liberal). The method used is that of 
“content analysis,” guided by criteria and in- 
dicators derived from the concepts of “eth- 
nocentrism” and “anti-ethnocentrism.” The 
findings are arranged about a central inter- 
group theme, that of the ways in which 
Protestant communicators visualize their 
own and other groups (as friendly or un- 
friendly, as enemies or befrienders, as vic- 
timized or oppressed ). 

This study examines curriculum materials 
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for a three-year cycle, (1953 to 1955, inc.) 
for the Intermediate, Senior, and Adult age 
groups in the Group Graded, Uniform, and 
Elective series published by Scripture Press, 
the Missouri Synod-Lutheran, the Presby- 
terian U.S.A., and the Unitarian-Universalist 
groups. The teachings examined relate to 
the following intergroup areas: Non-Chris- 
tian-Christian; Jewish-Gentile; Catholic- 
Protestant; Other Christian (e.g., interde- 
nominational) relations; Negro-white; inter- 
ethnic; international, and general. 

Findings: This study reveals that it is 
risky to generalize about the inter-group 
orientation of Protestant curricula. While 
the general scores showed an over-all posi- 
tive orientation for Presbyterians and Uni- 
tarians, a “neutral” or zero score for the 
Scripture Press, and a negative score for the 
Missouri Synod, there was no general out- 
group rejection. All four publishers pre- 
sented racial-ethnic groups favorably. The 
Missouri Synod alone scored negative for all 
religious groups. The differences between 
imbalances for outside religious groups and 
non-religious groups reflect faith commit- 
ments and conflicts of faith and value, 
especially with ‘Roman Catholicism. 

However, two communicators affirm in 
a positive way groups whose faith positions 
they oppose on value grounds, and conceive 
of themselves and others in a different 
way than do the other scorers. These two 
faiths, however, differ radically from each 
other, and their fashion of understanding 
intergroup problems also differ. There are 
two kinds of antiethnocentrism. 

All groups entertain self-other victim- 
oppressor images, but with very different 
meanings in the high positive scorers. The 
Unitarians visualize other groups as victims 
and as predominantly friendly, as over 
against their past or present record. The 
Presbyterians paradoxically see the enemy 
in themselves and culture as well as in 
others, identify with outside victims to the 
extent of becoming victims themselves, vis- 
ualize their own groups as actual or poten- 
tial oppressors in a self-critical context. 

These images reveal that the churches are 
struggling with the problem of the relation 
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of church to culture. The Unitarians with- 
draw from the gospel into other cultures; 
Presbyterians preserve the gospel in order 
to challenge and transform culture. The 
other two protest against culture by vari- 
ous degrees of withdrawal. Yet, while plus- 
scorers have thought through the implica- 
tions of their faith for intergroup relations, 
the negative scorers, who have not, reflect to 
a higher degree the social ambiguities of 
culture. 

Some formulations of faith clarify and 
illuminate the nature of intergroup prob- 
lems, while others blunt them. Some require 
and others discourage the use of empirical 
data and the focus on concrete intergroup 
phenomena. Negative scores reflect in part 
exegetical-theological images uncorrected by 
empirical observations. Different solutions 
to intergroup conflicts are related to varied 
views of the Church, the Kingdom of God, 
the nature of God and of Man. 


PATTERSON, FLOYD H., Jr. The South- 
ern Baptist Sunday School Board's Pro- 
gram of Church Music. Ph.D. George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1957. 

Problem and Limits: To examine the 
program of church music of the Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention and to give an historical account of 
its background. By “program of church 
music” was meant any organized effort by 
the Sunday School Board toward the devel- 
opment of music in the church, primarily, 
efforts made by the Department of Church 
Music. 

Procedures: The historical method of re- 
search was the primary method of proce- 
dure. Sources were published books, articles 
in periodicals, promotional literature of the 
Sunday School Board, unpublished “Minutes 
of the Sunday School Board,” Annuals of 
the Southern Baptist Convention and of the 
State Conventions, personal interviews, per- 
sonal correspondence, and octavo, song book, 
textbook, periodical, and pamphlet publica- 
tions of the Church Music Department. 

Findings: Baptists have moved from the 
use of little or no music in their worship 
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services to an organized effort to promote 
a church music program in all Southern 
Baptist churches. Early attempts by the 
Sunday School Board to promote church 
music were scattered and unorganized. 

Under the leadership of Reynolds, the es- 
tablishment of the Church Music Depart- 
ment in the Sunday School Board was ef- 
fected in 1941, with the aim of magnifying 
the place of music in public worship. To 
further this aim the Department was effec- 
tive in causing the establishment of a close- 
ly knit system of promotion through state, 
associational, and local church departments 
of church music. There was a dynamic ten- 
sion between these independent units of de- 
nominational life, but essentially the leader- 
ship in church music was with the Church 
Music Department of the Sunday School 
Board. This was brought about almost pain- 
lessly and perhaps without much conscious 
effort as the tendency toward organization 
was an American trait that was everywhere 
manifest. It was a piece of a national pat- 
tern; but it was somewhat at variance with 
the traditional Southern and Baptist pattern 
of local self-government and responsibility. 

The Church Music Department became 
editorially responsible for the continued 
publication of hymnals and gospel song 
books and began the publication of anthems 
and other graded choir music and materials. 
In developing an educational program for 
its constituency the Church Music Depart- 
ment had little direction or instruction from 
any source. However, it was aided, guided, 
and limited by the past experiences of the 
Sunday School Board, of which it was an 
organic part. 

To a large extent W. Hines Sims was re- 
sponsible for the development of the educa- 
tional program of the Church Music Depart- 
ment. This program was primarily a 
course of study for the enlargement of the 
ministry of music. This program was suc- 
cessful in reaching large numbers of peo- 
ple and is now (1956) in the process of be- 
ing revised and enlarged. The department 
periodical, The Church Musician, along with 
the revised Church Music Training Course, 
promises to be the Church Music Depart- 
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ment’s most significant activity in the field 
of church music education in the foresee- 
able future. 


PEDERSEN, GERALD O. An Investigation 
of the Significance of Kerygmatic Faith 
for the Program of Christian Education. 
Th.D., Southern California School of 
Theology, Claremont, Calif. 1959. 
Sponsoring Committee: Paul B. Irwin, 

chairman, Donald H. Rhoades, David D. 

Eitzen, Harvey Seifert, Eric L. Titus. 


Problems: The controversy between con- 
tent-centered and pupil-centered education 
has quieted among most Christian educators 
today. However, the relationship between 
the two is still unclear. This study is an 
attempt to evaluate the importance of the 
Christian heritage for Christian education 
and to determine its place in the educational 
process. 

R. C. Miller has stated that the center of 
the educational process is neither theology 
or the individual learner, but the two-fold 
relationship between God and the learner. 
He states that the clue for Christian educa- 
tion is the rediscovery of a relevant theology 
which will bridge the gap between content 
and method. Theologically, Paul Tillich 
seeks to unite these two with his method of 
correlation, the relatedness of kerygma and 
situation. Educationally, Lewis Sherrill seeks 
to correlate content and method with an 
analysis of the God-empowered indwelt 
community. This study investigates the 
kerygmatic element in Christian faith and 
interprets its significance for Christian edu- 
cation. 

Procedure: First, the nature of keryg- 
matic faith is defined by an investigation 
into the documents of the early church. 
Next, the kerygmatic element in the history 
of the church are surveyed. Finally, after 
reviewing the existential anxieties of man 
and relating them to the kerygmatic ele- 
ment, the study attempts to give some di- 
rections for Christian education in the light 
of this investigation. 

Findings: Findings indicate the crucial 
importance of the kerygmatic element in 
Christian education. To the degree that this 
conclusion is correct, the kerygmatic ele- 
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ment of faith provides the basic determinant 
for the program of Christian education. 
Christian education can utilize many differ- 
ent methods, and it is related in part to other 
religious and non-religious educational pro- 
grams, but the one essential and distinctive 
factor in Christian education is the keryg- 
matic element. 


Conclusion: 1. Christian education must 
begin with situational needs of people, but 
these needs must be considered as the inner 
central needs described by the term exist- 
ential anxiety, the normal longings of the 
heart for meaning, purpose, and fulfillment. 

2. Christian education has the task of re- 
lating the kerygma to these needs, for in 
the event of Jesus, who in his life, death, 
and resurrection is declared to be Christ and 
Lord, is the eternally valid answer for exist- 
ential anxiety. Kerygma cannot be con- 
fined to a static conception of a past event, 
however, but is only kerygma in the light of 
a present relatedness within a loving com- 
munity identified with transcendent reality 
of Christ. 

3. A kerygmacic community is a group- 
ing of people who have found their anxie- 
ties confronted, and to a degree partially 
resolved, within this fellowship, and who 
witness to the significance of the kerygma 
as the source of the new relatedness. It 
is the human grouping which conveys mean- 
ing, purpose, and fulfillment to the indi- 
viduals that come within it, and the group is 
the reality which the learner observes and 
experiences, but it is the testimony of this 
group that it is the transcendent relatedness 
to God in Christ that empowers the com- 
munity to function so as to undergird indi- 
viduals with courage to face potentialities 
of existence in the face of existential 
anxiety. 

4. Christian education is the purposeful 
guidance of the kerygmatic community as it 
seeks to relate the two poles, existential an- 
xiety and kerygma, so that individual may 
affirm as an experiential fact as a relatedness 
of meaning, purpose, and fulfillment. 


PHILO, L. C. The Historical Development 
and Present Status of the Educational In- 
stitutions of the Church of the Nazarene. 
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Ph.D., University of Oklahoma, Norman, 

Okla., 1958. 

Sponsoring Committee: D. Ross Pugmire, 
chairman, J. Clayton Feaver, Henry D. Rin- 
sland, Laurence T. Rogers, Lloyd P. Wil- 
liams. 

Problem: The Church of the Nazarene 
was organized on October 13, 1908, at Pilot 
Point, Texas. During the first fifty years 
it increased its membership to 300,000, it 
organized 4,500 local churches, and founded 
15 schools. This investigation gives the his- 
tory of the founding, development, and 
status in 1957 of the schools that were 
owned, operated, and controlled by the 
Church of the Nazarene. 

Findings: Six of the schools that were 
founded later consolidated with other 
schools. At the time of this study there 
were nine schools extant. Six were liberal 
arts colleges, two were Bible colleges, and 
one was a theological seminary. 

Each of the colleges was located in or 
near a large city. The educational objec- 
tives were found to be clearly conceived and 


fully accepted by the faculty. The faculty 
members were competent and were teaching 


in the areas of their graduate study. The 
curricula were those of liberal arts, teacher 
training, and courses for Christian service. 
The libraries were functional in their hold- 
ings and administration, and they were ade- 
quately staffed. The administrations were 
organized on the principle of unit control 
and the functions of each administrative 
position were clearly defined. The Church 
of the Nazarene had demonstrated its ac- 
ceptance of its responsibility for contribut- 
ing to the support of its educational insti- 
tutions. 

The physical plants were adequate for 
the educational programs of the colleges. 
The total enrollment in 1956-57 was over 
5,000 students. All but one of the liberal 
arts colleges were members of regional ac- 
crediting associations. Half of the colleges 
had intercollegiate athletic programs, the 
others had only intramural. One third of 
the alumni were in Christian service of some 
kind, another third were teaching, the rest 
were in other professions or non-profes- 
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sional occupations. The future plans were 
to expand the physical plants to care for the 
anticipated increases in enrollment, to 
strengthen the faculties and the curricula. 


REYNHOUT, HUBERT, Jr. The Bible 
School on the Mission Field. Ed.D., Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass., 1959. 
Problem: To study the Bible school on 

the mission field in relation to: the Chris- 
tian foreign missionary enterprise today, the 
Bible school movement in general, and the 
proper role and preparation of a Christian 
ministry. The “Bible school” is identified 
as an educational institution for the prepara- 
tion of a native Christian ministry, admit- 
ting students with less than high school 
training. 

Procedure: Part 1 — a general preview. 
Part If — an analytical study of 31 Bible 
schools located in 21 different mission 
fields, by means of a questionnaire sent to 
each school. Part II] — an attempt to work 
out an ideal Bible school philosophy and 
model school program. 

Conclusions: 1. This method of prepar- 
ing workers for the ministry now ranks 
high. Bible schools need to understand 
thoroughly the special preparation required 
for the Christian ministry in mission lands. 

2. Bible schools indicate their dedica- 
tion to the training of both voluntary lay 
and full-time professional Christian workers. 
There is a nearly universal recognition of 
the need to nationalize leadership and the 
financing of these training institutions as 
much as and as soon as possible. The chief 
educational emphasis is laid on instruction 
in Bible, theology, and Christian work sub- 
jects, rather than on cultural and general 
studies. In fact, they seem to the writer to 
neglect seriously these latter studies, so much 
needed by the poorly educated students who 
come into the Bible schools. 

3. A sound Bible school philosophy 
should be built upon a Scriptural philosophy 
for the training of the ministry, augmented 
by statements made by those actually now 
engaged in such work. It would seem to 
resolve into teaching a Biblical Christianity 
integrated without compromise with in- 
digenous cultural appreciation, enlisting the 
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best possible students for the finest possible 

educational program, developing indigenous 

principles and practices throughout, cooper- 
ating with other schools that may aid the 
work, and remaining dynamic. 

4. The model Bible school program is 

a sort of plot-plan by which the various 

schools may criticize their individual pro- 

grams and find guidance in improvements. 

It will also prove useful to those who are 

called upon to form and develop a new 

Bible school to meet the need to prepare 

more adequately a Christian ministry in 

their areas. 

RIDDLE, CHARLES W. The Role of Se- 
lected Protestant Denominations in Pro- 
viding Guidance Services for Their Y oung 
People. Ed.D, University of Colorado, 


Boulder, Colo., 1959. 319 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Clarence W. Fail- 
or, Dorothy M. Sherman, John R. Little. 

Problem: The study covered: (1) the 
historical background of the church in guid- 
ance, (2) the felt responsibilities for pro- 
viding guidance services, (3) the guidance 


services being provided by selected local 
churches, (4) present and possible coopera- 
tive relationships between selected local 
churches and local public high schools in 
the field of guidance, (5) guidance services 
which could and/or should be provided by 
local churches, (6) the principles which 
should underlie church guidance planning. 

Limits and Procedure: Four denomina- 
tions were selected for the study: the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, the Presbyterian Church 
USA, the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the USA, and the Methodist Church. A 
total of 159 communities which did not ex- 
ceed 50,500 persons, were selected in which 
the public high schools provided guidance 
services under the direction of professionally 
qualified directors of guidance. The 159 
directors of guidance and 484 clergy in the 
same communities received parallel question- 
naire forms. The percentage of usable re- 
turns were: for directors, 88%, for pastors 
and rectors, 64%. 

A group of 45 persons, qualified in the 
field of counseling and interested in church 
work, were sent a separate questionnaire. 
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Their opinions were sought as to the re- 
sponsibilties, if any, of the churches for 
providing guidance services for their youth 
and the principles that should underlie 
church-related guidance programs. A 93% 
return was secured from the group. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. The 
churches have a centuries-old background in 
counseling concerned with spiritual matters, 
but they have no historical background of 
guidance services. 

2. The clergy, the denominational offi- 
cers, and the guidance experts interested in 
the church share a common belief that local 
churches should provide guidance services 
either through their own resources or in 
cooperation with the public schools. 

3. Guidance as now provided in local 
churches is peripheral and not central to 
the youth program. Vocational guidance 
by the churches is rated by youth as “inef- 
fectual.” Most of the clergy reported they 
provided counseling for their youth, espe- 
cially with regard to religious problems. 

4. There was only a small degree of co- 
operation in guidance reported as existing 
between the local churches and public 
schools. A greater degree of cooperation 
was reported as being possible. Public 
school guidance personnel were more will- 
ing to give help, chiefly on a voluntary basis, 
in church-related guidance programs than 
the clergy were willing to request their 
help. 

5. Denominational officers and the 
clergy did not agree on the role which local 
churches should play in connection with the 
public schools’ guidance services except that 
it should be a cooperative one. 

6. The churches and the public schools 
hold many principles concerning guidance 
in common, but the churches include prin- 
ciples in their planning which would not 
be emphasized in secular institutions. 


RIEMAN, TIMOTHY WAYNE. A Com- 
parative Study of the Understanding of 
Man in the Writings of Reinhold Nie- 
bubr and John Dewey and Some Implica- 
tions for Education. Ph.D., Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill, 1959. 402 
pages. 
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Sponsoring Committee: William Case, 
chairman, William Hordern, Joe Park. 

Problem: To compare the conceptions of 
man in the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr 
and John Dewey and to ascertain some of 
the educational implications of these concep- 
tions of man. The solution of this prob- 
lem involves answering three questions: 
(1) what is the understanding of man set 
forth in the writings of Niebuhr and 
Dewey? (2) what are the important areas 
of agreement and disagreement in their 
understanding of man? (3) what are some 
of the educational implications of their con- 
ceptions of man? 

Procedure: This study is based on docu- 
mentary research on primary sources per- 
taining to the nature of man and to Dewey's 
educational philosophy. The educational 
implications of Niebuhrian theology were 
deduced from his anthropology, gathered 
from statements relevant to education which 
were scattered through his writings, and 
gleaned from the writings of other theologi- 
ans or educators who share Niebuhr’s view 
of man and who have addressed themselves 
to educational philosophy. 

Results: The results of this study show 
agreement in the thought of both Niebuhr 
and Dewey regarding the complexity of 
man’s nature and the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing accurate knowledge about himself, yet 
the study of man and his situation is ex- 
tremely important because of the crucial role 
that the view of man appears to hold in the 
determination of any educational philosophy. 
The study accentuates the need to give addi- 
tional attention to the totality of man’s be- 
ing so that the valuable but fragmentary 
knowledge about man obtained from the 
various academic disciplines may be inte- 
grated and man seen as a unitary figure. 
Both Niebuhr and Dewey seek to explicate 
whole views of man. The study shows both 
significant agreement and marked differ- 
ences in the understanding of man in their 
writings. The educational philosophies im- 
plicit in their views of man likewise show 
substantial similarities and sharp differences. 

Conclusions: The conclusions indicate 
that: (1) considerable evidence exists to 
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support the assumption that Neibuhr’s and 
Dewey's views of man and the human situa- 
tion largely determine their educational phi- 
losophies; (2) both men agree on the ex- 
istential matrix of the educative process; 
(3) full agreement on educational phi- 
losophy is not necessary for cooperative edu- 
cational efforts among those of differing 
viewpoints; (4) the Christian idea of the 
nature, ends, content, and authority of edu- 
cation is largely undeveloped; and (5) 
Dewey's assumption that the experimental 
method can be transferred from the natural 
sciences to the social sciences and function 
with the same efficacy is without sufficient 
evidence. 

The conclusion of greatest importance to 
educators is the recognition that while much 
attention has been given to Christian educa- 
tion (the transmission of Christian thought 
and the development of Christian character) 
relatively little attention has been given to 
the Christian understanding of all education 
(its nature, ends, content, and authority). 


RIGGS, MEADE DAVID. An Exploratory 
Study of the Concepts of God Reported 
by Selected Samples of Physical Sctentists, 
Biologists, Psychologists, and Sociologists. 
Ph.D., University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 1959. 

Sponsoring Committee: Donald H. 
Rhoades, David D. Eitzen, Harvey Seifert, 
Prof. Grings. 

Problem: The present work is derived 
from earlier investigations made by the late 
James Leuba, in which he asked selected 
groups of physical scientists, biologists, and 
sociologists whether they believed in, did 
not believe in, or had no definite belief with 
respect to a stated concept of God, in this 
case a God to whom the scientist might pray 
in the expectation of receiving an answer. 
Leuba means for the word “answer” to in- 
clude more than the natural, subjective, psy- 
chological effects of prayer. 

Procedure: Questionnaires were sent to 
707 approximately selected scientists; 297, 
or approximately 42 per cent, returned 
usable questionnaires. The obtained samples 
numbered 90 physical scientists, 70 biolo- 
gists, 81 psychologists, and 56 sociologists. 
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The questionnaire is divided into four 
parts. The first part consists of items of 
identifying information, while the second 
asked the scientists to indicate the sources of 
their concepts of God, as well as the most 
important single source of those concepts. 
The third part is composed of 25 carefully 
selected concepts of God, divided into three 
categories of religious philosophy, namely 
naturalistic humanism, religious liberalism, 
and traditional orthodoxy. The scientists 
were asked to indicate those concepts which 
they felt were a part of their concepts of 
God by checking “yes,” “no,” or “no opin- 
ion.” The fourth part of the questionnaire 
permitted the scientists, if they wished, to 
submit their own personal statements of 
their concepts of God. 

Findings: Within the limitations of this 
study, it appears that the most important 
source of scientists’ concepts of God are 
parents, personal religious experience or 
practice, present or past scientific endeavor, 
and formal education. The concepts of God 
of psychologists are based on a smaller 
number of concepts, and these are more 
“nonreligious” than is true for the other 
three groups. There is a low positive cor- 
relation berween the ages of physical scient- 
ists and psychologists and their responses to 
the religious liberalism scale of God con- 
cepts. 

With reference to both the 25 categories 
used in this study and Leuba’s study of 1933 
involving a single concept, it would appear 
that the concepts of God held by physical 
scientists and biologists are more orthodox 
than those of psychologists and sociologists. 
The written statements of scientists which 
give their personal concepts of God show 
that 63 of the 81 statements submitted are 
of either a religious liberal or traditional | 
orthodox character while 18 of the 81 state- 
ments are of a naturalistic humanism con- 
cept of God. 

Comments are made on the empirical 
findings of the study as seen in the light of 
the changing emphases of science which 
have taken place over the last 30 years, 
while the concluding summary statement 
points up the psychological and religious 
values of the present study. 
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SCHIFF, ALVIN IRWIN. A Critical Study 
of the Policies and Practices of Admin- 
istration and Supervision of Teacher Per- 
sonnel im Selected Jewish Elementary Day 
Schools. Ph.D., Yeshiva University, New 
York, N. Y., 1959. 364 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Phillip Kraus, 

Gershon Churgin, Saul Sigelschiffer. 
Problem: To determine, describe and 

compare the essential administrative prac- 
tices of 48 Jewish elementary day schools in 
regard to recruitment, selection, induction 
and termination of service of teachers, re- 
quirements and conditons of employment, 
and teachers’ economic status and profes- 
sional growth; to examine the findings with 
reference to guiding principles chosen by 
the researcher from a review of current edu- 
cational literature, and to make recommen- 
dations for the improvement of teacher per- 
sonnel adminisration. 

Procedure: A questionnaire administered 
to 75 principals in conjunction with a per- 
sonal interview was the major instrument 
for obtaining data. 

Findings and Conclusions: The schools, 
by and large dual-principal Yeshivoth, are 
supervised by two officials whose back- 
ground and outlook differ substantially. 
School heads lack orientation in democratic 
technique of administration and supervision. 

The teaching personnel in the religious 
and general studies departments differ sig- 
nificantly. Turnover is three times as fre- 
quent in the secular departments. Teachers 
are not actively engaged in improving their 
own professional status. Intra-departmental 
staff relations are generally good. Inter- 
departmental staff relations are usually poor. 
A positive relationship exists between inter- 
departmental relations and teacher personnel 
practices. 

A wide variety of practices are employed 
in every area of teacher personnel adminis- 
tration. Schools are not consistent in appli- 
cation of teacher personnel procedures. 
Wherever differences in practice exist teach- 
ers in the religious department are usually 
favored. 

Teacher personnel administration is not 
usually democratic. School administration 
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does not stimulate growth nor does it help 
develop teacher leadership. Most schools em- 
ploy some practices which are in conso- 
nance with the principles of good human re- 
lations. 

Recruitment, selection and induction prac- 
tices and conditions of employment, while 
effective in some cases, are generally in- 
definite and not adequate to insure a con- 
tinuous supply of qualified teachers. 

The low economic status of teaching per- 
sonnel is the major cause for the teacher 
shortage and low morale. The problem of 
teachers shortage is related to the inability of 
retaining qualified teachers and of securing 
competent personnel. 

The solitary-principal schools employ the 
greatest number of desirable teacher per- 
sonnel practices. Hebraic schools, co-ed 
schools, integrated and parallel-program 


schools, employ a greater number of desira- 
ble teacher personnel practices than the Yid- 
dish schools, all-boy school, non-integrated 
and non-parallel program schools, respec- 
tively. 

The findings of this study imply that 


dual administration, separate departments, 
part-time principals and part-time teaching 
staffs are not conducive to the development 
and continuous maintenance of an effective 
teacher personnel program. 


SHAPERO, SANFORD M. A Study of the 
Confirmation Process: Its Objectives and 
Its Contribution to the Religious Devel- 
opment of Students. DHL, Hebrew 
Union College, Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1959. 254 pages. 
Faculty Adviser: Sylvan D. Schwartzman. 
Problem: To determine the value and ef- 

fectiveness of various study programs and 

curricula across the country that prepare Re- 
form Jewish young people for the solemn 
rite of confirmation. Many facets of the 
ceremony and preparation for it had to be 
determined: materials utilized, time allotted 
for study, those who teach the students, the 
feelings and opinions of those being instruc- 
ted as compared with those instructing, 
where there is a meeting of minds and 
where they disagree. 

Procedure: For the first section of the 
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study a questionnaire was sent to 365 con- 
gregations of various sizes. A 35% return 
or 114 replies was received. Several other 
studies were also completed that involved 
students across the nation and in Canada. 
Findings: The author was able to tabu- 
late and establish statistics that give a good 
picture of congregation sizes, objectives of 
rabbis in their programs, texts used, the 
age of the graduates, the opinions of the 
youth as compared to those of their rabbis, 
their personal problems, the lack of formal 
prayer study in the schools, and the reli- 
gious values which should be stressed. 


This study was then compared to a simi- 
lar study made by Rabbi Louis Egelson in 
1931. The comparison gave the author a 
picture of progress or retrogression since 
the earlier study was made. 

Conclusions: The Reform religious school 
has not attained the goals established for 
itself. They should be: (1) to impart use- 
ful Jewish knowledge and information, but 
knowledge is not enough — it must be 
practically applied to everyday religious liv- 
ing; (2) to meet the personal needs of 
students through the application of Juda- 
ism; (3) to help students think through 
where they stand on the many issues that 
will confont them in life; (4) to obtain 
for them a sense of commitment to Juda- 
ism. 
The author proposes a text that will 
meet the need of this confirmation grade. 
He asserts that this instruction should in- 
clude at the minimum: 1. The origin and 
development of prayer, including the art of 
prayer construction. 

2. A study of God not so much in a 
theological and philosophic sense, but as to 
how and where we find him. 

3. Comparative religion. 

4. The whys and wherefores of being 
Jewish. 

5. Ethics and beliefs. 

6. Interfaith attitudes. 

7. Basic beliefs of Judaism. 

8. How one can live a religious life in 
America. 

9. What confirmation really means, lead- 
ing to a sense of commitment to Judaism. 
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Following this general outline, the text was 
written and constitutes the bulk of the dis- 
sertacion. 

SPOTTS, LEON H. Vocabulary Studies in 
Modern Hebrew Literature and Their 
Methodological Implications. Ph.D., Drop- 
sie Coliege, Philadelphia, Pa. 1959. 150 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: William Chom- 
sky, chairman, Meir Ben Horin, Pessach 
Shinar. 

Problem and Limits: To ascertain (1) 
which are the most frequently occurring 
words in certain of the classics of modern 
Hebrew literature; (2) what percentages of 
the words used by the authors of these texts 
are respectively Biblical, Talmudic and post- 
Talmudic. 

The study was limited to an examination 
of ten representative authors, and included 
an analysis of twelve different publications. 
The authors and works to be studied were 
those which were included most widely in 
the courses of study in the various Jewish 
teacher colleges and institutions of higher 
Jewish study. 

Procedure: In order to determine what 
works and authors are most extensively pe- 
rused on the higher levels of Hebrew study, 
questionnaires were sent out to the leading 
Jewish teacher colleges and institutions for 
higher Jewish learning requesting detailed 
information as to the courses of study in 
modern Hebrew literature. On the basis of 
the replies, the selection of texts and au- 
thors to be studied was made. 

Random pages and lines in each book to 
be analyzed were: specified and the words 
on these lines tallied. The sample size from 
each work was from three to four per cent 
of the total number of running words occur- 
ring in that text. The raw data were then 
tabulated to determine the frequencies of the 
various words within each work, as well as 
the total frequencies of occurrence. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Of the 
3,613 different words tabulated, 317 were 
found to be basic relative to specified cri- 
teria of frequency and range of occurrence. 
These 317 words accounted for 12,211 or 
60.9% of the total number of 20,005 run- 
ning words tallied. 
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2. Biblical words make up the great pre- 
ponderance of vocabulary used by the authors 
studied. This finding supports the hypothesis 
that, unlike other modern languages, He- 
brew has not undergone cataclysmic changes 
since early times, and that one who studies 
its early literature is, at the same time, learn- 
ing the core of the modern tongue. 

3. To prepare students for the study of 
modern Hebrew literature, major effort 
should be directed in the curriculum toward 
the imparting of these 317 foundational 
words to the pupils. Of these 317 words, 
251 are also found in the authoritative Bible- 
centered word list for elementary Hebrew 
schools. Thus, linguistic preparation for the 
study of the Bible is also, in large measure, 
preparation for the study of modern He 
brew literature. 

SYRE, RICHARD RUDOLPH. The Chris- 
tianization and Colonization of the Lands 
East of the Elbe. Ph.D., University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., 1958. 
Sponsormg Committee: Glen Gray, chair- 

man, William Bowsky, Robert Koehl, Oets 

Bouw.\ma, Lane Lancaster. 

Problem: The role which the German 
colonization movement came to play in the 
progress of the Western Church. This in- 
volved the political and military conflicts 
which determined the direction of the move- 
ment into the Slavic territories later occu- 
pied by the principalities of Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg, Brandenburg, Silesia, Pomerania, 
and Prussia, and the role of the monastic 
and knightly orders whose colonizing activ- 
ity was not essentially different from that 
carried on by the secular Church. 

Findings: The widespread use of coloni- 
zation schemes by abbots, knights, bishops, 
and Slavic nobles filled once sparsely settled 
areas with German peasant communities. 
Their prosperity supported a network of 
new towns, and their liberalized feudal re- 
lations resulted in strong principalities 
whose rulers came to rank among the most 
powerful of the empire. 

The incentive to colonization was rarely 
service to Christian missions, and nowhere 
was colonization more audaciously used for 
the increase of territorial power to the land- 
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lord than in the Prussia of the Teutonic 
Knights. The order engaged in a series of 
military campaigns with the avowed pur- 
pose of compelling Christianization, and in- 
flicted upon the defeated Prussians a pro- 
gram of German settlement which exceeded 
all others in massiveness, uniformity, and 
planful direction. The Knights succeeded 
by these means in creating a Christian state 
which stretched from Pomerania to the Gulf 
of Finland, and demonstrated within a cen- 
tury the impressive achievement of having 
created by colonization a powerful state. 
The Order had advanced the spread of the 
Western Church by compulsive Christiani- 
zation and the adroit use of colonization, 
but in the process had become paganized. 
It opened itself to the dual charge of having 
perverted the missionary ideal into an in- 
strument of oppression and the colonization 
movement into an implement of policy. 


TAYLOR, PAUL LAWRENCE. An Analy- 
sis of Religious Counseling Practces of 
Nine Selected Negro Colleges. Ed.D., 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
1958. 

Sponsoring Committee: Robert H. Shaf- 
fer, chairman, Christian W. Jung, H. Rob- 
ert Kinker, Wendell W. Wright. 

Problem: To analyze in the selected col- 
leges the nature and extent of religious 
counseling existing; to determine the tech- 
niques used and the principles which gov- 
ern the work of the religious counselors; 
and to ascertain the training of said coun- 
selors and the standards set up by the insti- 
tutions for such personnel. 

The study differentiated between the 
types of religious activities now in effect in 
three types of institutions: church-related, 
private, and publicly-controlled. It also in- 
vestigated the equipment used, time spent, 
and personnel assignments in effecting pro- 
grams related to religious activities. 

Procedure: Data were obtained from the 
following sources: Visits to the nine selected 
institutions; catalogues, reports, and other 
related literature; background information 
obtained from state and national surveys 
pertaining to religious education in public 
schools, courses of study being used in pub- 
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lic and private schools on a local and state- 
wide basis, information released and bulle- 
tins issued by the National Council of 
Churches, literature relative to the place of 
religion in early America with particular 
reference to the development of religious 
counseling in parishes as well as in institu- 
tions of learning. 

The colleges were chosen on the basis of 
geographical distribution, type of control, and 
an enrollment predominantly Negroid, which 
had traditionally stressed higher education. 

Findings: 1. The title “chaplain” was 
used to designate the chief religious coun- 
selor by four of the institutions; “college 
minister” by three; and “dean of the chapel” 
by two. The nine chief religious counselors 
in this study had earned a total of 32 de- 
grees, four of which were doctorates. Pri- 
vate institutions employed chief religious 
counselors with the greatest number of de- 
grees. The range of experience of the nine 
chief religious counselors following the first 
professional degree was from 8 to 37 years. 

2. The attendance of the nine chief re- 
ligious counselors at professional meetings 
was relatively high. They read 25 different 
journals or magazines. All of the chief re- 
ligious counselors had in the libraries of 
their offices some books on counseling. 

3. Seven of the nine institutions offered 
courses in religion, and four required 
courses in religion for graduation. Attend- 
ance at chapel was compulsory in most of 
the institutions. 

Recommendations: 1. More emphasis 
should be placed on the various forms of 
records and their use. 

2. Studies should be made of principles 
to govern the religious counselor in his 
counseling and guidance with students. 
There should be an exchange of opinions, 
experiences, ideas, and research with the ad- 
ministrations of other institutions until 
some common agreement can be reached. 
Efforts for evaluation should be made which 
would include follow-up studies, research, 
or any effort that would give more under- 
standing of the entire religious counseling 
program in order that its effectiveness may 


be increased. 
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3. The religious counselor should func- 
tion within the framework of his own pro- 
fession and training. He should recognize 
his limitations and not attempt to operate in 
any area in which he is not trained or pre- 
pared. He should work cooperatively with 
other counselors and personnel workers. 

4. Greater faculty-student cooperation 
in planning the religious life of the campus 
should be encouraged. Better cooperation 
should be developed between the chief re- 
ligious counselors and the administration of 
the college. 

5. There should be greater uniformity 
in titles of the chief religious counselors, 
since their primary aims and responsibilities 
are similar. 

6. There should be greater utilization by 
the chief religious counselors of the curri- 
culum materials, visual aids, and reference 
books available in other related fields. 
TRACY, ELAINE M. Teaching Children in 

the Church School. A Study of Teaching 

Methods and Procedures among Volunteer 

Teachers of The Evangelical Lutheran 


Church. Ed.D., University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo., 1959. 288 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Hubert H. Mills, 
Dorothy M. Sherman, Harold M. Anderson. 
Problem and Limits: To make an appraisal 
of teaching methods in use among volunteer 


teachers of The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Procedures were examined in the 
light of accepted curriculum practice, child 
growth and development, learning princi- 
ples, and method. The study included a 
sampling from the Midwest churches of The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church; it was cen- 
tered around the children of the church 
(pre-school through intermediate age); and 
the directors were selected mainly from 
church bodies holding membership in the 
NCCCA. 

Procedure: The procedures used in the 
study involved an extensive review of litera- 
ture, conference interviews with prominent 
religious educators, and the development and 
distribution of two questionnaires. One 
questionnaire was sent to 78 authorities in 
religious education; all responded. A sec- 
ond questionnaire was sent to Lutheran 
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church school teachers and Protestant direc- 
tors of religious education. A total of 357 
teachers, or 89%, and 275 directors, or 91% 
responded. 


Findings and Conclusions: (1) From the 
standpoint of educational theory, the church 
schools do not differ markedly from secu- 
lar education but the church is not as pro- 
gressive as the public school in the use of 
knowledge concerning child growth and de- 
velopment, curriculum practice, procedures 
and methods of teaching, and principles of 
learning. (2) The authorities have not yet 
found very effective methods of helping 
teachers meet their problems. (3) Present 
teacher education institutes are not ade- 
quately meeting needs. (4) Lack of teach- 
ing time and professional leadership pose 
serious problems to the church. (5) The 
present departmental arrangement (pre- 
school, primary, junior, intermediate) is in- 
effective. (6) The home and family are 
not being used sufficiently in eye 
learning experiences. (7) Lutherans 
to be more conservative in their opinion on 
many principles of church school teaching 
than do non-Lutherans. (8) Effective meth- 
ods in teaching and effective religious ex- 
perience on the part of the pupils go to- 
gether. (9) At the present time there is 
lack of evidence as to when certain con- 
cepts should be introduced to children. 
(10) There is a positive relationship be- 
tween what teachers believe about principles 
of church school teaching and the way they 
teach. (11) The curriculum should provide 
for a common body of educational experi- 
ence plus those additional experiences essen- 
tial in meeting special interests and needs. 


The church should give serious considera- 
tion and study to the content and over-all 
structure of an adequate and meaningful in- 
service training program for teachers; im- 
provement in parish education at the local 
congregational level should be made through 
the development and use of evaluative cri- 
teria; and a basic source book on church 
school teaching should be provided which 
will be comprehensive in scope, based on re- 
search findings, and written at the teacher's 
level of understanding and development. 
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VELARDI, SISTER ANGELICA. Aspects 
of the Preparation of Sister Teachers for 
Teaching in the Secondary Schools. Ph.D., 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y., 
1959. 226 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Frances A. Kline, 
Charles Bird, William A. Kelly. 

Problem and Limits: To determine the 
quality of the pre-professional training pro- 
gram for secondary school Sister teachers in 
three areas: the academic, professional, and 
subject fields of concentration included in 
the curriculum of Sister teacher education 
programs; the professional laboratory experi- 
ences afforded Sister teachers through directed 
observation and student teaching; and, the 
supervisory activities significant in Sister 
teacher preparatory programs as related to 
guidance and instruction. 

One hundred two institutions, predomi- 
nantly liberal arts colleges, having an enroll- 
ment of 4,736 Sister students and represent- 
ing a nation-wide sample participated. 

Procedure: Current catalogues, student 
teachers’ handbooks, form sheets for the 
supervising teacher, and other pertinent ma- 
terials from the participating institutions 
were analyzed. A supplementary question- 
naire listing 363 items under the headings; 
descriptive data; basis academic preparation; 
professional laboratory experience; partici- 
patory activities; and supervision, was de- 
vised by the investigator and sent to the 
aforementioned institutions. 

Findings: 1. Fifty-two of the 102 co- 
operating institutions reported Sister teacher 
training programs. 

2. Of these 52 institutions: (a) the 
largest number conducting Sister teacher 
training programs was located in the North 
Central States, while the greatest number of 
Sister students were being trained in the 
Middle Atlantic region; (b) the majority 
favored a strong liberal arts background to 
supplement teacher training; (c) most main- 
tained definite standards in the selection of 
candidates for the training program; (d) 
most favored a five year preparatory pro- 
gram, the fifth year being one of intern- 
ship. 

Conclusions: A detailed analysis of data 
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led to these recommendations: 1. Institu- 
tions preparing Sisters for teaching should 
provide a curriculum specifically designed 
for this purpose. 

2. A special faculty should be assigned 
solely for the training of teachers. 

3. Sister teacher training programs 
should be singly directed. 

4. A five year preparatory program, the 
last year being one of internship, should be 
initiated in such institutions. 

5. A definite amount of time should be 
allotted to directed student observation. 

6. Directed laboratory experiences, based 
on experience rather than quantity of course 
work, should be an integral part of each of 
our years period to internship. 

7. Sister student teachers should be 
given an opportunity to work with all types 
of children. 


WHIPPLE, CHARLES EVERETT. The 
Teaching Ministry of the Priest in the 
Episcopal Church. Ed.D, New York 
University, New York, N. Y., 1959. 159 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lee A. Belford, 
William P. Sears, Robert S. Fleming. 

Problem: To ascertain if there was a 
discrepancy between the theoretical and 
actual teaching ministry of the priest in the 
Episcopal Church. To determine what that 
church considered the teaching ministry of 
the priest to be. To investigate to what 
degree the priests of the church are fulfilling 
this ministry. 

Procedure: The Bible, church histories, 
histories of Christian education and related 
literature were used to give a partial record 
of the teaching ministry at representative 
periods, to form an historical background. 

The Book of Common Prayer, Canon 
law, books on pastoral care, official publica- 
tions of the church, and personal experience 
were used to establish the theoretical teach- 
ing ministry. 

A questionnaire covering every aspect of 
the teaching ministry was developed and 
sent to every parochial priest to investigate 
the present day status of the teaching min- 
istry. Replies to the questionnaire were 
tabulated and the number of clergy partici- 
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pating in each area of the teaching ministry 
was determined. A composite depicting the 
average priest was made on the basis of 
these statistics. 

Conclusions: The study revealed that the 
teaching ministry of the priest today is a 
more intricate and demanding office than 
at any other period. The role has moved 
beyond the simpler duties of catechist or 
preacher to a specialized concern for teach- 
ing for every age group in every aspect of 
parish life. As the whole field of education 
has broadened, the clergy for the most part 
seem to have met the demands. Contrary 
to the basic hypothesis, there seems to be 
no discrepancy between the theoretical and 
actual teaching ministry of the priest in the 
Episcopal Church. 

The average priest spends over 50% of 
his time in education, half of this with the 
church school. The majority of the clergy 
were involved in every aspect of Christian 
education. At least 20% of the clergy 
would re-examine their teaching ministry. 
The canons could be read and more closely 


followed. Clergy could make more public 
use of the Offices of Instruction, lectures, 


study groups, guest speakers. More atten- 
tion could be given to youth groups and the 
men. 

Recommendations: The seminaries should 
include more training in religious education 
and make provision for post-graduate work 
in this field. The church and vestries should 
make it possible for priests to have further 
academic training. 

The church should investigate new meth- 
ods to reach the clergy if the line of com- 
munication from church headquarters to the 
people is to be maintained. More research 
needs to be done in the field of curriculum 
with the needs of the smaller school in 
mind. The clergy should make more use 
of the pulpit and parish papers as teaching 
media. More clergy could use vacation 
schools to augment the winter church school 
schedule. The clergy like and need trained 
assistants. More parishes should consider 
providing such aid and the use of trained 
assistants to extend the teaching ministry 
of the priest. . 
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WHITLOCK, GLENN EVERETT. The 
Relationship between Passivity of Person- 
ality and Personal Factors Related to the 
Choice of the Mimistry as a Vocation. 
Ph.D., University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1959. 


Sponsoring Committee: David E. Eitzen, 
chairman, Eric L. Titus, Prof. Michael. 


Problem: To examine the relationship be- 
tween passivity of personality and certain 
personal factors which influence the choice 
of the ministry as a vocation. The basic 
postulate was that the “passive” individual 
is not as well equipped for the vocational 
demands of the ministry as the “active” 
person, and that the “passive” subject tends 
to be unrealistic in his vocational goal. 

Procedure: The subjects were a random 
selection of 25 male candidates for the min- 
istry, either in college or recent graduates. 
The age span was 18 to 28, with the mean 
of 21.8. The geographical area was limited 
to Southern California. 

This research was both empirical and ex- 
ploratory. The four measures of passivity 
of personality included a Clinical Rating, 
Sentence Completion Test, and the Domi- 
nance and Sociability scales of the California 
Psychological Inventory. The candidates’ 
scores on the measures of passivity of per- 
sonality were ranked and correlated with the 
ranking on the Christian and Vocational De- 
cision Indexes, the rating of work-orienta- 
tion, the Scale of Religious Beliefs, and the 
Occupational Level, Ministry and Social 
Worker scales of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Test. 

Findings: The “passive” ministerial can- 
didate tends to be unrealistic in his voca- 
tional goal. He has a tendency to seek ego- 
oriented values. He tends to be more de- 
pendent upon immediate gratification, more 
easily deflected from future vocational plans, 
more sensitive to ego-satisfaction which is 
not directly relevant to the work itself, and 
demonstrated a lower level of vocational as- 
piration. 

There was some indication that the “pas- 
sive” ministerial candidate scored higher on 
the Ministry scale of the Strong Vocational 
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Interest Test than did the “active” candidate. 
This result may be interpreted in terms of 
the concept of the idealized self-image of 
the “passive” candidate. 

An ancillary result was that the conserva- 
tive ministerial candidate tended to respond 
to emotional influences in both his Chris- 
tian and vocational decisions. Decision- 
making under the impact of emotional in- 
fluences indicated the tendency toward the 
unrealistic appraisal of abilities and inter- 
ests. 

Conclusion: There are two approaches 
to this study. The concept of the “call to 
the ministry” is a theological interpretation 
of the meaning of vocational choice. The 
study of the conscious and unconscious proc- 
esses which culminate in the choice of the 
ministry as a vocation is a psychological 
concern. The psycholigical results of this 
research cannot be used to validate a “call 
to the ministry,” but they provide help in 
understanding the candidate and his moti- 
vation. 

This study recognized the variety and in- 
dividuality of contemporary motivations and 
indicated the importance of examining ego 
structure rather than the genetic origin of 
motivation. The results indicated the need 
for a more adequate guidance and counsel- 
ing of “passive” ministerial candidates in 
order to understand both the vocational de- 
mands of the ministry and the nature and 
origin of their unrealistic vocational goals. 


WRIGHTSMAN, LAWRENCE S., Jr. The 
Effects of Small-group Membership on 
Level of Concern. Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 1959. 93 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Stanley Schach- 
ter, chairman; Kenneth E. Clark, Ephraim 
Rosen, E. Paul Torrance, John Stecklein. 

Problem and Limits: Two determinants 
for the relationship between anxiety and the 
affiliative tendency have been proposed. 
These are the need for direct anxiety reduc- 
tion and the need for self-evaluation of anx- 
iety level. The purpose of this study was to 
examine some of the implications of these 
two explanations. It was hypothesized that 
(a) being with others would be more ef- 
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fective in reducing anxiety than would be- 
ing alone, and (b) pressures toward uni- 
formity in anxiety level would be elicited 
in groups of persons placed in an ambiguous 
emotional situation so that they could evalu- 
ate their own anxiety levels. 

Procedure: Subjects were led to believe 
that they were going to participate in an 
injection experiment. Some were placed in 
groups of fours to wait. Others waited 
alone. Some of the groups were allowed to 
talk, others were not. All subjects waited 
five minutes. Self-report measures before 
and after the waiting period were used to 
measure anxiety level. 

Findings and Conclusions: — sup- 
port for the first hypothesis was obtained 
only in the case of first-children and only- 
children subjects, this group showing greater 
anxiety reduction when waiting together 
than when waiting alone. Later-children 
subjects who waited together showed no 
greater anxiety reduction than did those 
who waited alone. 

The second hypothesis also received strong 
support. Pressures toward uniformity in re- 
gard to anxiety level emerged in subjects 
waiting together. In general, subjects wait- 
ing together changed their own anxiety level 
toward the group norm, attempted to influ- 
ence others, and terminated the influence 
process with others who were perceived to 
be deviant and unchangeable. It was con- 
cluded that a person does evaluate his anx- 
iety level through social comparison and 
that anxiety level is like an opinion in that 
it is partially cognitively determined. 


YOUNG, WILLIAM C. A Clinical Experi- 
mental Study of Interpersonal Group 
Processes. D.R.E., New Orleans Baptist 
Theological Seminary, New Orleans, La., 
1959. 175 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: 

old Rutledge, Jack Watson. 
Problem: To develop a type of interper- 

sonal group activity which might be of out- 
standing therapeutic value to the normal 
person, and to evaluate the philosophy, tech- 
niques, and affect of such group activity. 


Procedure: Various elements of clinical 


John Price, Har- 
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training, psychological teaching, group dy- 
namics, and individual psychoanalytic psy- 
chotherapy were utilized in forming a 
unique type of group psychotherapeutic pro- 
gram. 

Four groups of religious workers (a total 
of 31) met for eight sessions of two hours 
each, during which depth psychotherapy 
was carried out through group discussion. 
At the conclusion of the discussion periods, 
four inventories, the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, the Methodology Inventory, the 
Personality Improvement Inventory, and the 
Developmental Inventory were given. All 
sessions were tape recorded and detailed case 
notes on each person and each group were 
made from the tapes. 


All compiled information was evaluated 
for each individual and each group. The 
collective information for the total sample 
was also evaluated. Personality development, 
personality improvement, interpersonal re- 
lating, group methodology, and vocational 
improvement was evaluated. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Healthy 
and rather mature individuals are anxious 
to do “deep level” introspection in order to 
improve their personalities, and seem to en- 
joy greatly the group psychotherapeutic pro- 
cedures. 

2. Directive criticism and “rejection” 
was appreciated and was felt by the group 
members to be due to the group leader or 
the group members’ earnest desire to assist 
them. 

3. Spirituality seemed to be improved 
in proportion to the degree of personality 
improvement. 

4. The marital relationships of a person 
is determined in a large measure by his 
parents’ interpersonal relationship to one 
another. 

5. The personality of a normal person 
can be improved considerably by interper- 
sonal group interchange such as was given 
in this study, and his vocational opportuni- 
ties and achievements are increased in num- 
ber and quality, with almost all interperson- 
al relationships being improved. 


ZAHAVY, ZEV. A History and Evaluation 
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of Jewish Religious Broadcasting. Ph.D., 
Yeshiva University, New York, N. Y, 
1959. 308 pages. 


Sponsoring Committee: Herman C. Axel- 


rod, Leon Feldman, Joseph Kaminetzky. 


Problem: This investigation pioneers the 
first study in the field of Jewish religious 
broadcasting through an examination of its 
religious, sociological, and political elements, 
as well as an evaluation of some programs. 
For the first time, a history of Jewish reli- 
gious radio and television is presented. 


Procedure: An examination of criteria 
used in secular and religious broadcasting 
inspires the development of a set of criteria 
to serve the specific needs of Jewish reli- 
gious broadcasting. An evaluation form is 
established on the basis of these criteria, and 
various types of Jewish religious programs 
are tested. The history of Jewish religious 
radio and television treats early religious 
broadcasts; programs for special events; the 
Jewish sermon; prayer; the religious service; 
the drama; the nature of Jewish religious 
broadcasts, and various other types of pro- 
grams. 

Findings and Conclusions: There is need 
for more dynamic participation in broad- 
casting by the Orthodox segment of Juda- 
ism. It is urged that Jewish religious broad- 
casting be expanded in the area of Jewish 
education and that is attempts to develop a 
Jewish school of the air. A topical educa- 
tional guide is suggested. It is also urged 
that a regular workshop in Jewish religious 
broadcasting be carried as an accredited 
course in a local university. An outline for 
such a program is set forth. A philosophy 
for Jewish religious broadcasting is estab- 
lished in relation to non-Jews; daily living; 
religious education; democracy; the new 
technology; the new psychology and science. 


Other dissertations reported but not in- 
cluded in the abstracts above: 


HARPER, KENNETH. The Changing 
World of the Mashona. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., 1959. 


LIEBERMAN, SIDNEY. A Historical Study 
of the Development of the Yeshiva High 
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Teacher Education and Religion. Edited by A. L. 
SEBALY. Oneonta: The American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1959, xii + 
292 pages. $3.50. 

This is a significant volume in the history of 
American higher education. Beyond its intrinsic 
importance it is a symbol of the expansion of the 
growing concern for religion in higher education 
into the strategic area of the preparation of teach- 
ers for the public schools. It represents the cul- 
mination of a five year project carried on by a 
committee of the sponsoring association. Between 
an introductory chapter, sketching something of 
the teacher education project itself, and conclud- 
ing chapters describing how local studies of 
teacher education and religion were initiated on 
local campuses and summarizing the other essays 
in this volume, are sandwiched four substantial 
essays on the relationship of religion to teach 
education. While dealing with different aspects 
of this larger problem, the four authors disclose 
both common agreement and diversity of per- 
spective. All believe that religious subject mat- 
ter should be included in the curriculum which 
prospective teachers study. They differ among 
themselves as to the way in which this might 
best be done and in the values which such cur- 
ticula would have. 

Professor Everett Kircher (Ohio State) writes 
chiefly of the relation of the study of religion to 


School Curriculum. Ph.D. Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., 1959. 

MARSH, LEON, The Philosophy and Prac- 
tice of Hebrew Education from the Post- 
Extlic Era through the Tannaitic Period. 
D.R.E., Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas, 1959. 

MIKELL, ALFRED MILLER. The Contri- 
bution of Audio-Visual Aids to Evange- 
lism in Religious Education. DRE., Fort 
Worth, Texas, 1959. 

NORTON, ARTHUR MAURICE. Motives 
to which Christ Appealed in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Th.D., Central Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Kan., 
1959. 

SCHMIDT, KARL T. Toward the Redis- 
covery of the Concept of the Natural in 
Lutheran Theology. Ph.D., State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1959. 








the professional side of teacher education. Kir- 
cher holds that cultural pluralism is the condition 
of our free society. Public education should de- 
velop both tolerance of diversity and creative en- 
gagement of the differences. “It is this cross- 
fertilization of the sufficiently different through 
which the mind gives birth to the energizing 
ideas of every age.” Therefore, the public school 
and the liberal college should “confront the stu- 
dent with the faith of man in its manifold forms, 
provoke each to a reassessment of his own faith 
and drive each back into the vitalities of his own 
ideological tradition.” To this end prospective 
teachers must themselves be religiously enlight- 
ened; there must be an atmosphere of acceptance 
of diversity of belief and creative interchange in 
the institutions which train them. While Pro- 
fessor Kircher believes that religious enlighten- 
ment may be fostered by including religious ma- 
terials in the curriculum of professional study 
(e.g. philosophy, sociology, psychology, history 
of education courses) he would like to see the 
appearance of “at least one religious philosopher 
of genuine intellectual power and an abiding in- 
terest in public education.” He would like to 
see a religious John Dewey who could capture 
the imagination of the professional educator with 
illuminating contributions to education. He 
would like to have “religious scholars . . . ap- 
pointed to positions in colleges of education or 
the university at large” who could contribute to 
professional education from the resources of their 
own major discipline. 

Professor Knox Hill (University of Chicago) 
writes on the relation of religion to the hu- 
manities in teacher education. He too believes 
that the study of religion within the humanities 
may help the student develop a positive sympathy 
for the sincerity of human feelings different from 
his own. Such study may also broaden the stu- 
dent’s sensitivity to the ideas and values embodied 
in the great religions and help him to develop 
new understandings and foundations, replacing 
older, less adequate convictions. Professor Hill’s 
heart seems to this reviewer to be in the right 
place, but the underlying rationale for his posi- 
tion is finally unsatisfactory. His approach to 
the problem presupposes a humanistic and aesthet- 
ic understanding of religion and a sharp distinc- 
tion between two kinds of intellectual activities: 
the scientific, factual, cognitive and the ex- 
pressive, ideal, emotional, and imaginative. Re- 
ligion and the arts belong to the second type — 
the non-cognitive. Such a dichotomy with 
which some of Professor Hill’s collaborators 
would themselves disagree undercuts much of the 
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A book for all concerned in the guidance 
of children to strong, responsible, moral 
living. 

“This is the kind of book we parents have 
needed for a long time: warm, reassuring, 
realistic, and with a basic sense of values to 
give foundation and fortification to bewild- 
ered parents.” William H. Genné, Execu- 
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nous introduction to this important Old 
Testament book. Two aims are paramount: 
to discover what the Book of Isaiah sought 
to say to its original audience, and to clarify 
its message to our own day. 

An admirable guide for anyone who 
wants to understand the Book of Isaiah; per- 
fectly suited to young people and ‘adult 
study groups. Ministers will find it a help- 
ful foundation for Biblical preaching rele- 
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contribution which a study of religions can make. 
Hill seems to believe that this aesthetic and hu- 
manistic conception of religion is somehow neces- 
sary in public education. If this were true it is 
difficult to see how much which is essential to 
all liberal education such as the study of conflict- 
ing philosophies, political or economic theories, 
etc. could be included in public education at all, 
unless these too were treated simply as expres- 
sions of man’s feelings, preferences, and subjec- 
tive values. There could hardly be a quicker 
way of establishing the superior value of private 
over public education. 

Professor Kenneth Cooper (George Peabody 
College for Teachers) says: “The job of educa- 
tion is to promote understanding of what the 
social realities are so that students may live more 
intelligently with them.” Religion is a part of 
these social realities; students should be exposed 
therefore to the serious study of religion within 
the social sciences. Cooper points to some of 
the ways such study can be carried out in the 
fields of history, political science, sociology, an- 
thropology, geography, economics. He indicates 
some of the dangers, the limitations, and the op- 
portunities in including the study of religion in 
teacher education in the social sciences. 

Perhaps the most valuable and practical of the 
contributions to this symposium is Professor Har- 
old Schilling’s essay, “Teaching Reciprocal Rela- 
tions between Natural Science and Religion.” 


Schilling believes science education should not 
only seek to communicate items of scientific in- 
formation. It should also help the student attain 
deep insight and broad perspective through un- 
derstanding the fundamental nature of science 
and through seeing it in relation to other fields 
of knowledge and other methods of attaining 
knowledge. The larger part of his essay is a 
careful and detailed description of the ways in 
which a teacher of science might help his stu- 
dents toward this kind of an understanding of 
science. I would think practicing science teachers 
would find this chapter worth the price of the 
book. — Perry LeFevre, Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. 
es ss Ss 
The Church Staff and Its Work. 
HOwWSsE. Nashville: 
174 pages. $3.75. 
Here is a book that needed to be written. An 
increasing number of churches are coming to the 
place where they are employing specialized work- 
efs to serve with the pastor in carrying out the 
ministry of the church. Yet in many of these 
churches, the membership and sometimes the 
pastor are not clear as to the particular work 
these staff members are to perform. This con- 
fusion often leads to conflict and unhappiness. 
The author is eminently qualified to write on 
this subject. He has served on a church staff 
as a minister of education. Also, for over twenty 
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years he served as seminary professor, teaching 
in this area. More recently he was called by 
his denomination to give leadership as director 
of the Education Division of the Baptist Sunday 
School Board. 

The function of each member of the church 
staff is discussed in detail: the pastor (who al- 
ways serves as “head” of the staff), the minister 
of education, the minister of music, the combina- 
tion worker who serves as minister of education 
and music, the associate pastor, the director of 
children’s work, and the director of youth work. 
In less detail he discusses the work of the edu- 
cational secretary, the church secretary, the church 
business administrator, the church hostess, the 
church visitor, and the director of church rec- 
reation. 

One of the most helpful chapters in the book 
is the one entitled, “Solving Difficult Problems,” 
in which the writer gives suggestions as to how 
to solve such problems as: How does a staff 
member find a place of service? When an oppor- 
tunity comes, how does one find God's will? 
When a worker goes to a church field, what 
should he do first? How can good interper- 
sonal relations be established and maintained on 
a church staff? 

The book is written in a simple, straightfor- 
ward manner. It is practical in every detail. 
Every pastor and each member of the church 
personnel committee should study this book care- 
fully. It is written with Southern Baptist 
churches in mind but with minor adaptations, it 
could be usd by any denomination. — Findley 
B. Edge, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

se ss 
Helping the Teacher. By FINDLEY B. EDGE. 

Nashville: Broadman Press, 1959, 181 pages. 

$2.95. 

The development of volunteer leadership has 
long been a primary concern of Christian educa- 
tors. They planned and conducted some very 
effective training programs. Experience shows 
clearly, however, that any training program that 
is to reach the great majority of volunteer church 
school teachers must be provided by a source that 
is close to them, preferably their own churches. 

Dr. Edge’s book is designed to help meet this 
need. He holds that church school officers and 
teachers should meet each week, and that this 
meeting should be “a continuous school! for 
teacher improvement.” His book contains re- 
source material to be used by the department 
superintendent with his teachers. The writer of 
such a book must understand the philosophy of 
Christian education, and Dr. Edge does. The 
book, however, must convey, not philosophy, but 
the practical detail that teachers use in planning 
for their sessions. 

Dr. Edge writes first about the planning of a 
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lesson. He suggests steps to be followed in pre- 
paring a lesson and then applies these steps in 
“teaching for conduct response” and “teaching to 
increase knowledge.” The second and longer 
unit deals with method, giving detailed though 
brief treatments of eight methods: question and 
answer, discussion, lecture, story of illustration, 
role playing, project, nonprojected visual aids and 
projected visual aids. The strength of this treat- 
ment lies in its simplicity and its directness. 
Each method is defined and different forms or 
types of it are briefly interpreted. Next, values 
and limitations are listed. Then steps to be fol- 
lowed in use of the method are shown. Each 
chapter closes with questions for use in the study 
and planning of the department meeting. 

Readers of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION will find 
the book elementary and its treatments of meth- 
ods too brief. Of course, the book was not writ- 
ten for readers of this magazine! It was writ- 
ten for department superintendents, primarily in 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Its terminology 
and program references are often denominational. 
It assumes a church school curriculum based on 
the Unified Series. 

It is to be hoped that this book will encourage 
many pastors, directors of Christian education 
and superintendents to build a plan for leader- 
ship development where it can do the most 
good — in the department meeting where teach- 


ers plan their work together. — Lee J. Gable, 
Lancaster Theological Seminary. 
s+ Ss Ss 
Group Dynamics in Evangelism. By PAUL M. 
MILLER. Scottsdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1958, 
202 pages. $3.50. 


Group dynamics are the interpersonal forces 
at work in any group, large or small, secular or 
religious, military or civilian, industrial or cul- 
tural. This term is the collective term used to 
describe all of the interpersonal forces at work 
in the life of any group. Ours is the era when 
unfortunately some Christian educators are using 
the term to provide a source for variety of humor 
and ridicule directed at the social scientist who 
is trying to understand the nature of the forces 
at work in any group. Group dynamics are not 
forces which can be turned off or on at will in 
any group. These dynamics in any group exist 
whether the leader and participant realize them 
or not. They are just as much a part of our 
lives as is the rain or sun or the moon and 
clouds. It behooves all of us in the field of 
Christian education to understand the significant 
research that is being performed in this field and 
bring its findings to bear on the life of the whole 
church. 

“This little book is written to help prepare 
churches to use their fellowship and study groups 
to evangelize unsaved persons.” In the process, 
the author reviews almost too completely all of 
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the insights and the learnings which we have 
received fom the social psychologist in the field 
of group life. He has tried to analyze current 
research as well as the findings and then indi- 
cate some steps that Christian leadership must 
take if it is to use this area of work. Finally, 
he has tried to indicate the implications for a 
Christian community in its group life. 

The book which Miller has written needs to 
be written. Unfortunately, in my judgment this 
book does not perform the function which it 
sets out to achieve. For instance in his discus- 
sion of leadership in group discussion (p. 79 ff.) 
the author lists so many functions that leader 
must execute that one wonders whether he 
really believes in the multiple role concept of 
leadership, or in leadership in terms of the per- 
formance of functional roles in the task or 
maintenance oriented areas. 

In another section (p. 91) he writes, “Most 
group members adopt a mask or a role for them- 
selves and then play it faithfully through the 
meeting.” Actually, in most groups individuals 
perform a variety of functions or roles which are 
quite dependent on the relationships which each 
person carries both in and out of the group to 
the other members and to the topic under dis- 
cussion. One of the most dangerous assump- 
tions that a group can make towards its indi- 
vidual members is the casting of each one into 
such a permanent role that he or she is not free 
to function in a variety of leadership capacities 
in the life of the group. 

At still another point in describing the “dis- 
cerning group leader,” Dr. Miller writes, “He 
can see the dependent person scurrying for se- 
curity, hunting some father-figure to take re- 
sponsibility away from him, joining up with a 
strong personality to form a dependence-and- 
submission pair” (p. 94). Small wonder our 
most ardent critics are having so much fun! 
The leader may see evidence or activity which 
may indicate such conclusions but surely he does 
not see with such certainty and make his judg- 
ments so positively on such little evidence! Even 
the most discerning psychiatrist does not have this 
absolute perception which Dr. Miller claims for 
the skillful leader. At best actions are clues 
to behavior causes and these clues must be tested 
out over and over again with clear and forth- 
right unprejudiced eyes. 

But perhaps my problem with the author is 
more theological than it is technical. I spent 
ten years in the midst of a Christian com- 
munity — or at least by worldly standards it is 
a Christian community — a seminary. But it 
took three weeks in an avowedly secular com- 
munity — the National Training Laboratory at 
Bethel — for me to understand the full meaning, 
no, to experience the full meaning of a redemp- 
tive community. To have been confronted by 
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my own desperate aloneness and to have been 
accepted though realizing my own unaccepta- 
bility (to use Tillich’s phrase) and all this in a 
community that said it was not of God (but was 
of course) makes me ever so leary of some of 
our Pharisaic claims. 

“The Christian group should move through a 
problem-solving experience with an awed sense 
that God is this moment doing something crea- 
tive. He is brooding over any confession or babel 
of voices, He is guiding into truth, and the group 
has a right to expect to come to a glad climax 
when they can say, “This seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us.’ It should be an evange- 
lizing, convicting experience for an unsaved per- 
son to watch a Christian group solve a problem” 
(p. 108). And think of all the Christian groups 
who have sent men to drink in the process of 
problem solving! How in the name of our Lord 
can we Christians make this claim which fol- 
lows? “Within the Church group God's Spirit 
constantly brings every member to confront the 
absolute holiness and ethic of Jesus” (p. 132, 
italics mine). 

Small wonder the rest of the world looks with 
awe at our claims for ourselves as Christians. 
“One needs to take off his shoes as he studies 
Christian group dynamics, because the place 
whereon he stands is holy ground.” “All the 
unique dynamics listed are operative only to the 
degree that the group is really Christian. A car- 
nal, worldly group which calls itself Christian 
will experience and release few or none of them” 
(p. 142). But what of the groups that call 
themselves mot Christian and have released the 
very best in each singular personality in the 
group for the salvation of each individual in it? 
Surely God in the Holy Spirit dwelt here too! 

The insights are here in the pages of the book, 
scattered at points along the way. Miller sug- 
guests that “members of Church groups could 
learn much from the member of the Alcoholics 
Anonymous Group as he goes out to win a 
Friend into his circle” (p. 183). Or does he 
just go out to help a friend in need, period? 
But the approach of the AA’s is precisely the ap- 
proach that we must take in evangelizing this 
generation or any other. The research of the 
social scientist has shown us many of the pitfalls 
that we need to care for in our group life. He 
has shown us many of the ways that we can make 
our group life more significant for each indi- 
vidual in it. Yes, we even are beginning to find 
ways to insure the individuality of each member 
while becoming a part of the community. But 
in the last analysis we cannot use any of this 
knowledge to get the object of our evangelistic 
effort to fall on his knees. We can at best lay 
our lives alongside of his, helping him when he 
stumbles, comforting him when he falls, but when 
he reaches the gates of Gethsemane he has to take 
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the leap of faith into the unknown, only he in 
his loneliness supported by his friends can make 
the great discovery of God's abiding love. We 
have the Good News to be sure. But the un- 
believer isn’t going to be brought to his knees by 
our manipulation of group life but by the con- 
fession of our lives. — H. Parker Lansdale, Assist- 
ant General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Wilmington, 
Del. 
ses ss 

American Catholic Crossroads, Religious-Secular 

Encounters in the Modern World. By WAL- 

TER J. ONG, S.J. New York: Macmillan Co., 

160 pages. $3.50. 

This most recent of Father Ong's books is a 
collection of six essays devoted to a discussion 
of the encounter between the American Roman 
Catholic Church and various secular elements of 
American. culture. The volume deals with the 
Catholic attitude towards such problems as that 
of American's religious pluralism, her cultural 
and technological advancement through the sci- 
ences, and the role of the Catholic in non-Catho- 
lic or secular fields. Since space does not permit 
discussion of each essay we can but note those 
insights which guided Father Ong in his think- 
ing -—— insights which have already gained him a 
place in the intellectual world as a gifted student 
of the history of ideas. 

In the Preface Father Ong stresses the fact that 
we are living in a post-Augustinian world where 
theology is concerned not so much with the 
needs of the individual human being, the micro- 
cosm, as with the macrocosm, the increase in 
our knowledge of these evolutionary and cosmic 
forces which produce the human species. Our 
understanding of traditional distiactions such as 
that between “grace” and “nature,” “sacred” and 
“profane,” must be revised in the light of this 
cosmic sense of history. Father Ong has been 
particularly indebted to the writings of Pére 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., the late French 
anthropologist, for his insistence upon our de- 
pendence for a sense of history upon our knowl- 
edge about our origins and our place within these 
cosmic forces. The value of his application of 
Pére Teilhard de Chardin’s insights is that they 
demand of any thinking religious person a re- 
evaluation, not only of his understanding of the 
“secular” and “nature,” but of his relationship 
to those organic forces which have shaped his 
intellect and understanding of the world about 
him. 

Throughout this work Father Ong stresses the 
“below” — the realm of man’s self-knowledge 
and his knowledge of his oneness with all men 
within the cosmic forces of history. Such a view 
is a fundamentally organic one which requires 
that any methodology attempting to deal with the 
dynamics of man’s evolutionary development re- 
flect the personalistic nature of the cosmic process. 
Hence his insistence that both “sacred” and “secu- 
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lar” must engage in a militantly personalist dia- 
logue founded upon the analogy of a vocal 
dialogue between persons. His emphasis upon 
our oral and aural senses, as against our visual 
preoccupation with fixed systems and schemas, 
reflects the conditional view of men’s knowledge 
about themselves and ultimate reality. The time 
is especially ripe for such a personalist method- 
ology, not only because of the often impersonal 
and highly organized nature of social institutions, 
but because an increasing number of people are 
concerned lest our technological gains result in 
the swallowing up of personal existence by “mass 
man.” 

Despite the obvious gap between truth and 
the difficulties of applying personalist dialogical 
principles to the complexities of our funda- 
mentally impersonal social situation, Father Ong 
sees clearly the task for modern man and the 
threat to traditional religious structures that such 
a dialogue may provoke. This is a particularly 


bold and courageous statement from a most able 
Jesuit scholar and is worthy of the attention of 
all persons concerned with a fresh and scholarly 
approach to the problem of the relationship of 
the “sacred” to the “profane” in contemporary 
America. — Harold Stahmer, Instructor in Reli- 
gion, Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 
s+ ss 


The Racial Problem in Christian Perspective. By 
KYLE HASELDEN. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959, 222 pages. $3.50. 
Willingness to accept the Negro as fully equal 

to the white both as a fellow man and as a citi- 

zen is the acid test of one’s sincerity in profess- 
ing allegiance to Christianity and to American- 
ism. To advocate compulsory segregation is to 
fail the test on both counts. This, in our opin- 
ion, is a fair summary of the stirring message 
which Kyle Haselden eloquently addresses to all 

Americans, North and South, in The Racial Prob- 

lem in Christian Perspective. 

Treatises, long and short, on Negro-white rela- 
tions have become commonplace since May 17, 
1954. But few if any of the other authors have 
so effectively as Dr. Haselden exposed the un- 
christian, undemocratic facades behind which the 
claimants of white supremacy have distorted ar- 
guments to reach preconceived conclusions. 

Dr. Haselden has analyzed the complex nature 
of racial prejudice as incisively as any profes- 
sional psychologist this reviewer has read. He 
is a southerner. He was born in South Carolina 
and reared there. Presently he is a minister at 
the Baptist Temple, Charleston, West Virginia. 

As a southerner he speaks with compelling au- 
thority about racial prejudice. He knows what it 
is and how it is acquired through long years of 
being immersed in the rigidly-segregated be- 
havior patterns of the Deep South. Everywhere 
around him even otherwise good people took for 
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gtanted, as the air they breathed, the religious, 
political, economic, educational and cultural dis- 
crimination which of its very nature forces the 
Negro into sub-human conditions of existence. 

Although Dr. Haselden understands prejudice, 
he is stern in insisting on the grave moral obli- 
gation of overcoming prejudice and the material 
and spiritual evils which are its inevitable con- 
comitants. He pleads with all men of good 
will but especially with his fellow Christians that 
they face up to racial prejudice with open-minds, 
understanding hearts and prayerful souls. 

In this matter his particular emphasis is where 
it should be: on love. Justice can remove the 
causes of conflict among men and races. But 
only true Christian love can bring about union 
of minds and hearts. Within such union alone 
can members of all races achieve that human 
solidarity which will make the brotherhood of 
man under the Fatherhood of God something 
more than a pious hope. 

Dr. Haselden rightly insists that “the racial 
alienation of Christian from Christian must be 
canceled within the church and by those spiritual 
powers to which the church can appeal or the 
problem of seperateness will not be solved at all. 
The state can to some extent establish in the 
secular order the justice owed by all men to all 
men; but the love which Christians owe to 
Christians is entirely beyond the realm in which 
the state can exercise control over the affairs of 
men” (p. 207). 

This reviewer is enthusiastic about The Racial 
Problem in Christian Perspective. He believes it 
is a great book. It should be read and studied 
by all those who would be convinced that the 
critical issue especially of Negro-white relations 
is at heart a moral and religious problem and 
that ultimately it will be solved only by the 
courageous and persevering application of moral 
and religious principles. — L. J. Twomey, S.J., 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans. 

cs Ss 
The Status Seekers. By VANCE PACKARD. New 

York: David McKay Co., 1959, 376 pages. 

$4.50. 

This book brings together material dealing 
with the fact of class in the contemporary United 
States, and asserts and criticizes the importance 
of class barriers. Mr. Packard finds five classes, 
divided into an upper two and a lower three 
by the important barrier of the college diploma. 
Superimposed on these horizontal strata, based 
on prestige, is a vertical set of divisions, based 
on nationality, race, and religion. The overall 
pattern thus is that of grid. 

Mr. Packard works his way in and around 
this grid, finding the indications of a concern 
with status in the buying of houses, the choosing 
of addresses, and the patronizing of shops. He 
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discusses the relative prestige of different occu- 
pations, the indications of class differences in 
clubs, cliques, and schools, and the appearance 
of the class in the choice of political party and 
religious denomination. In all this he primarily 
relies upon studies already done by various 
sociologists; when he adds his own observation, 
and quotations from his own interviews, the ad- 
dition is not necessarily helpful or sure-handed. 

Though a diligent work, and perhaps useful in 
bringing together in one book material on class 
in the United States, this is not a particularly 
good book. It is an example of a kind of thing 
we are getting a lot of these days, the popular 
sociology written for the best-seller list. These 
books on the modern mass society are themselves 
a mass phenomenon. One participates in the 
status scramble not only in all the ways The 
Status-Seekers describes, but also now, in a cer- 
tain circle at least, by buying and mentioning 
The Status Seekers. This is true, of course, of 
better books than this one. The Lonely Crowd, 
though afflicted with a popularity that made its 
phrases into clidres (“other-directed,” particu- 
larly) is nevertheless a good book, superior to, 
say, The Organization Man, which has valuable 
factual material but an inadequate conceptual 
frame, and The Organization Man, in turn, is 
several cuts above this book, which tends to be 
a rather uncritical pastiche of the work of others. 

Perhaps we need to reflect on the use that 
should, and should not, be made of those books 
in the religious education of adults. Some use 
should be made of them; our effort to understand 
our faith should confront the condition of our 
own contemporary social life. But, then, in using 
these books, we should be critical of their quality 
and their presuppositions. At best we would 
hope to develop for such use other books which 
would treat the same problems well, with a spirit 
and a frame of reference reflecting a religious 
commitment. (Father Lynch’s little book on The 
Image Industries, reviewed below, is the only 
thing that comes to mind, but no doubt there are 
others). Failing that, we would hope to find 
and use the best general books available, best in 
the terms both of competence in an academic 
field, and of an outlook compatible with the 
religious traditions. (C. Wright Mills, for ex- 
ample, seems to this writer to look at human 
society from a naturalistic angle that make his 
books of only limited usefulness in religious 
education, despite their good factual detail and 
their shock value). Mr. Packard’s book does not 
rate very high on this test. 

His subject of status, prestige, and class in con- 
temporary United States is, nevertheless, one that 
the religious traditions ought to face more than 
they do. They should confront it, not only with 
reference to themselves (“From Pentecostal to 
Episcopal”) but also with reference to life in this 
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society. Whatever the faults of his book, Mr. 
Packard does make clear the existence of status- 
seeking in contemporary America. — William 
Miller, Yale Divinity School. 

s&s ss 
The Image Industries. By WILLIAM F. LYNCH, 

S.J. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959, 159 

pages. $3.50. 

“It has always been the mark of the whole 
Judaeo-Christian tradition to take the word 
‘people’ as a sacred thing and not as a manipulata- 
ble market,” Fr. Lynch states somewhere near 
the start of this short but important book which 
examines, from the standpoint of Christian the- 
ology and ethics, the condition of man living 
amid the media of mass communication in what 
André Siegfried has dubbed “the Age of Pub- 
licity.” 

Indeed, Fr. Lynch is aware that man is enter- 
ing “a new world in which, in addition to the 
usual moral questions, the new burden of a terri- 
ble increativity and a lack of human style in life 
may very well become the consuming theological 
issues.” Where Jacques Ellul and Hendrik 
Kraemer, confronted by this same dilemma, have 
attempted to wrestle with what constitute a 
“Christian style of life,’ Fr. Lynch sets himself 
to the task of an analysis of mass culture. When 
he has diagnosed the sickness of mass culture, he 


tries to offer a prescription to make it better. 
He addresses his book to the “average reader 


— that convenient abstraction,” although this 
work actually is geared to the specialist. The 
author expresses the hope that his writing may 
encourage the average reader's “participation as 
creative critic” in the solution of the technological 
problem of the mass media. Fr. Lynch's is not 
a “how” book; it is courageously conceived and 
written, and several religious sacred cows are ad- 
mirably sacrificed by the author in the develop- 
ment of the work. One hopes that the book 
may exert considerable influence on Protestant 
and Jewish as well as Roman Catholic thinking 
about the mass media. This book has its obvious 
faults (it is uneven; its author seems not to be 
aware of previous writing in this same field of 
scholarship and vocational concern; its author be- 
trays considerable naivete in approaching the mass 
media world and his conclusions are frequently 
over-simplified or divorced from practical con- 
cern) yet one hastens to endorse the book be- 
cause there are so few like it, grappling with 
the goliaths of conformist ideas and daring to be 
concerned with fundamentals profounder than the 
propagation of techniques. 

The four fundamental issues in the art of the 
mass media, as conceived by the author, are: 
(1) the failure, on a large scale, of the mass 
media to differentiate between fantasy and reality; 
(2) the weakening and flattening out of the area 
of feeling and sensibility in the public conscious- 
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ness; (3) the extent to which freedom of 
imagination is being restricted, not by the moral- 
ist or the censor, but by the purveyors of all the 


techniques for the fixation of the imagination; i$ nO SUBSTITUTE 


(4) the “magnificent imagination”: the spec- 
tacular projection of the dream on the screens FOR THE BEST 
of the movies and TV, in which all the true lines 
of our human reality are lost. 
He shows a remarkable familiarity with cur- 
rent theatre and cinema and he occasionally re- 
veals a stunning intuitive grasp of particular 
highly professional mass media problems. He 
calls for “positive collaborative interest” to be 
exerted in the field of the mass media by the 
intelligent critic, the speculative theologian and 
the artist. The book has a peculiar significance 
for Roman Catholics in its call for positive crea- 
tive approaches to the mass media as opposed 
to the negative approach of mere censorship. 
Again and again, he appeals for open, realistic 
thinking about mass culture and he admonishes 
“an increasing group of intellectuals and generally 
competent people” to give up “a form of snob- 
bishness in the face of the problems of ular 
culture and the mass media.” ot nfrw ain Commentary 
As Gilbert Seldes did before him (in The 
Great Audience), Fr. Lynch warns of the menace THE 
of “the men of a new Roman Empire, the new 
masters of our imagination” providing us with INTERPRETER’S 
“bread and circuses.” He yearns for a bridge to 
link the artist and the theologian: “they might to- Bi BLE 
gether begin to make uncomfortable the ‘villain’ 
in the middle, the commercial forces of the mass 
media.” The author presents for Roman Catho- e is no substitute for t 
lic thinkers some vitally important ideas. These And he Interpreter’s Bible offers min- 
ideas have already, for the most part, been com- eachers, and all student#f the 
municated to the elite of Protestantism in Europe he best in scholarship ; 
and the U.S., although they need steady reitera- Check these features: 
tion. Lacking some range and flexibility, largely 
due to his weak emphasis on factors of moral am- 
biguity in relation to the mass media, the author : “ 
nonetheless makes a positive contribution with Enlightening Exegeses—Su f 
this book. A Jesuit has joined the circle of of all that scholars have discove 
Christian theologians who have been and are Inspired Expositions—App 
strongly concerned with popular culture and the scriptures to today’s situations. ‘ 
mass media.—Malcolm Boyd, Rector, St. George's } Introductions and General Arti 
The Case for Orthodox Theology. By EDWARD —on each book and on entire Bi 
JOHN CARNELL. Philadelphia: Westminster i The Working Page—Puts 6 
Press, 1959, 162 pages. $3.50. page the two texts, the exegesis 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. the exposition. 
st Ss SS 
The Case for Theology in Liberal Perspectwe. By THE SET 
L. HAROLD DEWOLF. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1959, 206 pages. $3.50. 


The Case for a New Reformation Theology. By 
WILLIAM HorDERN. Philadelphia: Westmin- Order from your bookstore today! 


ster Press, 1959, 176 pages. $3.50. ABINGDON PRES 
An editorial in The Christian Century (May 20, 

1959) sees this set of books as evidence that “Prot- 

estantism is hardening into a new set of ‘parties.’” 
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We have fallen into an “unnecessary factionalism” 
which forces us to “think in threes.” 

I would maintain the opposite. The three fac- 
tions often mentioned are obsolete. Current theo- 
logical conversation is too rich to fit any three 
molds. 

As a first evidence Carnell refuses to be a funda- 
mentalist, DeWolf denies that he is a liberal, and 
Hordern will not accept the designation of neo- 
orthodox. Each of these authors has as many ar- 
guments with others in his party (if there are 
parties) as with the other authors in the series. 


A second evidence is the overlapping of view- 
points. Both DeWolf and Hordern, for example, 
claim for their traditions such writers as Temple, 
the Baillie brothers, Bennett, and Horton. Carnell, 
along with both other writers, claims Calvin. Ov- 
viously the authors of this trilogy can butt heads 
on many issues, but they cannot stand for clearly- 
defined parties. 

A third evidence is that some of our greatest 
theologians do not fit any of the three camps. 
None of the three writers is willing to claim Paul 
Tillich or Rudolph Bulemann, who are at the cen- 
ter of so much theological controversy these days. 
If we are looking for parties, three is too many to 
prevent overlapping and too few to include the 
important leaders. 

Of the three writers Carnell, representing ‘“‘or- 
thodoxy,” might seem closest to a party line. But 
although he has been called a fundamentalist, Car- 
nell attacks the movement for “ideological think- 
ing,” “intellectual stagnation,” and a “negative 
ethic.” He defines orthodoxy as “that branch of 
Christendom which limits the ground of religious 
authority to the Bible.” Galatians and Romans, 
he says, give “the system” of Christian thought, 
and their theology becomes the norm for under- 
standing everything else in Scripture. 

On the one hand, then, Carnell believes that the 
entire Bible delivers inspired propositional revela- 
tion, accurate down to details. On the other hand, 
he accepts progressive revelation, rejects “crass lit- 
eralism,” approves literary criticism of the Bible to 
a degree not clearly defined, and appears open to 
the hypothesis of organic evolution and a geologi- 
cal time-scale. 

All this is a long way from “orthodoxy” in the 
days of the Scopes trial. Although I thoroughly 
reject much of his doctrine, I gather that he does 
not want to expel people like me from the Church. 
He is the most ready of the three writers to admit 
difficulties in iuis position. His primary concern 
for “fellowship with Jesus Christ” and his ethic of 
Christian love promise possibilities of understand- 
ing among Christians who argue strenuously about 
theology. 

DeWolf defines his task, not as defending lib- 
eral theology, but as writing theology in “a per- 
spective unbound by presupposed limits.” The 
result is a major emphasis on “the learning of 
some truth about God or about man’s rightful des- 
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tiny from considerations logically independent of 
the Biblical revelation and of a prior commitment 
to Christian faith.” The distinctive ideas of “Bos- 
ton pefsonalism” are here more as assumptions 
than as explicit statements. The resulting theology 
is eclectic, sensible, and sober. Even so, DeWolf 
lets go some strong polemics, perhaps because he 
answers some sharp polemicists. 

Since he repeatedly shows concern for relating 
theology to other intellectual disciplines, it is sur- 
prising that DeWolf seems so uninterested in the 
major trends of recent philosophy — especially 
logic and philosophy of science. His biblical schol- 
arship, too, is rather conservative. By contrast with 
Carnell, he fully adopts the methods of critical 
scholarship; yet he dismisses without serious con- 
sideration the radical questions which are dominat- 
ing biblical studies. 

Hordern, like DeWolf, seeks to describe a major 
tendency rather than a conclusion. His “new refor- 
mation theology . . . represents an attempt to get 
back to the faith of the Reformers, but it is not 
content simply to repeat the Reformers’ faith; it 
seeks to re-express it so that it will be relevant to 
our century.” He expresses that relevance clearly, 
with constant reference to human experience and 
to the recent history of Christian thought. 


Although he reaffirms many traditional Chris- 
tian doctrines, he is — without saying so— as de- 
pendent on the Enlightenment as on the Reforma- 
tion. A reading of Carnell’s many quotations from 
Calvin shows how far Hordern has moved from the 
Geneva Reformer. Much interested in current 
philosophies of logical analysis, Hordern rightly 
shows their relation to elements of Luther’s 
thought, but underemphasizes other aspects of 
them. Although I am largely sympathetic with his 
interests, occasionally I wonder whether he has a 
lion by the tail. Momentarily he is doing well, but 
his partner might like to turn and bite him. It is al- 
ways dangerous to tie theology to a philosophical 
vogue. 

If the three writers do not speak for three parties 
it might seem possible to locate them on a theolog- 
ical spectrum. But even that will not work. In 
some obvious ways one could move from Carnell’s 
orthodoxy leftward through Hordern to DeWolf. 
Yet on a different spectrum DeWolf joins Carnell 
in demanding evidence for religious truth and he 
is friendlier than Hordern to propositional revela- 
tion. And Hordern is more “modernist” than De- 
Wolf in his philosophy. 

Since each author wrote without consulting the 
others or knowing who the others were, the argu- 
ments sometimes slide past each other. Thus 
Hordern attacks natural theology, and DeWolf at- 
tacks the attackers of natural theology; but the two 
define natural theology so differently that I cannot 
tell how far they disagree. Again DeWolf attacks 
the early Barth and Hordern praises the later 
Barth without clashing head-on. 

The three books offer a useful illumination of 
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some issues in contemporary theology. Each is 
well written by a competent scholar. All in all, 
they make me more hopeful than ever for an 
emerging “liberal orthodoxy in the Reformation 
tradition.” — Roger L. Shinn, Professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 
s+ SS 

Horizons of Christian Community. By PAUL S. 

MINEAR. St. Louis, Mo.: The Bethany Press, 

1959, 127 pages. $2.75. 

Of the extensive writing on the Church during 
the current revival of interest in its nature and mis- 
sions, a surprisingly small amount has been pro- 
duced by New Testament theologians. Much of 
the writing, in fact, has been colored by a particu- 
lar theological tradition. Thus it is good to have 
a New Testament scholar of the stature of Profes- 
sor Minear to present us with his understanding of 
the New Testament view of the Church. To be 
more exact, as Professor Minear clearly indicates, 
there is no such thing as a New Testament view; 
rather, there are a variety of figures and symbols 
used to describe the reality which we identify as 
Church. 

In four chapters Professor Minear presents four 
of these perspectives: the doxological (the Church 
as the “fullness of God’s Glory”); the mythologi- 
cal (with particular emphasis on the Church as 
“God's army”); the typological (with emphasis 
on the Church as the City of God, or the New 
Jerusalem ); and the eschatological (or the relation 
of the Church to time and history). A final chap- 
ter draws implications for our thinking today. 

It is refreshing — though at times confusing — 
to have a Biblical theologian take seriously not 
only New Testament ideas but also New Testament 
terminology. Although he never explicitly denies 
the validity of Bultmann’s plea far demythologiza- 
tion, the view is implicit throughout the work. At 
one point, he writes: “If these be mythological, 
then we must make the best of it” (42). And in 
another place, in discussing the typological con- 
nection between the Church in the world and the 
heavenly Jerusalem, he asserts, “To the extent that 
a contemporary Church takes note of this solidar- 
ity, to that extent it will move in the direction of 
a recovery of mythological and typological perspec- 
tives” (38-9, italics mine). 

In other words, Professor Minear reminds us of 
the reality of the ancient Biblical symbols referring 
to the Church. His presentation is clear and con- 
cise — and illuminating. Yet this reviewer cannot 
but raise a question concerning the methodology 
employed. Whereas, on the one hand, we must 
question the process of demythologizing with its 
temptation to “modernization,” we must, on the 
other, ask whether the indiscriminate use of New 
Testament symbols does not prove confusing to 
modern man. Is there another possibility, which 
Amos Wilder calls re-mythologizing? To raise this 
question, however is not to minimize the signifi- 
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cance of Professor Minear’s clear call to take seri- 
ously these original symbols of the New Testa- 
ment. 

In the final chapter conclusions for the modern 
Church are drawn. Professor Minear finds in the 
current revival of the concept of the People of God 
an idea in harmony with the corporateness which 
is implied in the various New Testament images, 
and he recognizes that the word koinonia is a fruit- 
ful one to describe the Church provided it is seen 
in its vertical as well as its horizontal dimension — 
Howard Grimes, Professor of Christian Education, 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. 

ss Ss 
The Church, the Layman and the Modern World. 

By GEORGE H. TAVARD. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company, 1959, viii + 84 pages. $2.50. 

The great movements of renewal in the Church 

always seem to break through denominational bar- 
riers. A growing concern for the redemptive work 
of Christ in the world of the 20th Century is today 
making possible communication among concerned 
Christians who have been out of touch for gener- 
ations. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, as elsewhere, 
the most striking evidence of this renewal is found 
among the laity. Father Tavard, trained in France 
and now lecturer in theology at Assumption Col- 
lege, Worcester, has been a close observer of the 
Church’s laity both on the Continent and in this 
country. Through his speaking and writing he is 
engaged in a continuing conversation with “an in- 
creasing section of the Catholic laity” which is 
“awakening to the problems of liturgical participa- 
tion, of apostolate, of temporal responsibility.” 
This book collects what he has been saying so in- 
cisively to them and makes it available to a wider 
audience. 

While maintaining the core of unchangeable 
faith and worship in the Catholic tradition, Fr. 
Tavard moves out with the greatest freedom to 
explore the opportunities for lay activity on behalf 
of the Church. He considers and rejects the way 
of archaism —-the effort to reconstruct a past cul- 
ture — and insists that the Catholic Church and its 
members must move forward through self-purifica- 
tion into new ways of fulfilling its mission in the 
world. Often he talks the same language and ex- 
presses the same concern as do the prophets of 
renewal in the non-Roman churches, 

With honest critique and fresh insight, Fr. Tav- 
ard considers in turn the true function of the par- 
ish, the problems of working in a technologically 
oriented society, the conversion of and reunion 
with non-Catholic Christians, and the challenge of 
Judaism. Always underlying his observations is 
the implicit question, “What does it mean to be a 
responsible Catholic layman in this situation?” 

For the Catholic reader, this book provides a 
healthy and sometimes startling reappraisal of 
familiar customs and ideas. More designed to raise 
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questions than to answer them, it should be a use- 
ful basis of discussion within the “creative minor- 
ity” in the Roman Catholic Church. For the non- 
Catholic concerned with the tasks of renewal and 
the ministry of the laity, it affords striking insight 
into developments within Roman Catholicism and 
the stimulus to identify and reopen some closed 
doors in their own minds. It bears the imprima- 
tur of the Bishop of Worcester and the permission 
of Fr. Tavard’s superior. — Roswell O. Moore, 
Diocese of Central New York, Syracuse, New 
York. 
sc se 

Preparing for the Ministry. By CHARLES A. KEMP. 

St. Louis: The Bethany Press, 1959, 128 pages. 

$1.50. 

The reviewer has made a point of collecting 
most of the books which come out on the ministry, 
and this one by Mr. Kemp does not duplicate oth- 
ers available. As indicated in the Introduction, 
“This manual is prepared for young people who 
are considering the ministry as a life vocation . . . 
it is not designed as a book to be read straight 
through .. . it is a manual prepared to meet the 
needs of individuals at various stages of interest 
and preparation . . . it is a supplement to voca- 
. tional counselling.” 

This book, brief as it is, is probably the best 
available single reference book for vocational coun- 
selors; and it will render enormous service to high 
school and college vocational guidance personnel. 
The range of subjects, treated and answered in 
short topical paragraphs, runs over such items as: 
“What Does It Mean To Be Called To The Minis- 
try,” “Educational Qualifications for the Ministry,” 
“Some Practical Questions About the Ministry,” 
“The Satisfactions and Discouragements of the 
Ministry,” etc. 

The strengths of the book include its sensitivity 
to the latest studies in the field of theological edu- 
cation, its insistent championing of high educa- 
tional standards, and its refusal to pontificate. Since 
most of the topics are treated quite briefly, the an- 
swers are suggestive and refer the reader to reliable 
sources for more extensive answers. 

I wish the sections on “What is Meant by Or- 
dination” and on “Opportunities for Women” had 
been developed more. There also seems to be a 
favoring of church related colleges as the best train- 
ing grounds for seminary — a shaky thesis. The 
section on “Learning How to Study” is superfluous, 
for it can be found in many other books. — Wal- 
ter D. Wagoner, Rockefeller Brothers Theological 
Fellowship Program, Princeton, N. J. 

sc 


The Gift of Grace. By ARTHUR A. VOGEL. Green- 
wich, Connecticut: The Seabury Press, 1958, 78 
pages. No price. 

This is a helpful adult reading and discussion 
course prepared for the Adult Division, Depart- 
ment of Christian Education, the Protestant Episco- 
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pal Church. The content is excellent. The idea 
that grace is God's personal gift of himself to man, 
the special purpose of which is to enable man to 
become godlike, is well developed. Then follows 
a discussion of the means by which grace becomes 
apparent, types of grace, and how grace operates. 
The organization is well adopted to study groups: 
a preview of a section and well selected questions 
for involvement and discussion. Here is an ex- 
ample of a good theological presentation in lan- 
guage which will be easily understood by the laity. 
— Charles E. Batten, Associate Professor of Chris- 
tian Education, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
s+ ss 
My Book of Prayer, 2 volumes, + Adults Guide. 

By HYMAN CHANOVER AND EVELYN ZUSMAN; 

illustrations by LEONARD WEISGARD. New 

York: United Synagogue Commission on Jew- 

ish Education, New York, 1959, Vol. I, 108 

pages, Vol. II, 96 pages. $2.95 each. 

The most recent addition to the sorely neglected 
area of Jewish worship is My Book of Prayer. This 
two volume work is written essentially for the six 
and seven year-old group, for use both at home 
and in the religious school. 

Volume One deals with prayers for weekdays, 
the Sabbath, and special occasions — new month, 
sickness, fear, quarrels. Volume Two is devoted 
to the High Holy Days, the Festivals, Chanuka, 
Purim, Tisha B’Av. The most striking feature of 
these books is the beautiful, full-color illustrations 
that grace every page. Any child would cherish 
these books for this reason alone. 

The major aim of My Book of Prayer is to in- 
still within the child Jewish ethical and spiritual 
values and to teach him to relate to God through 
daily, systematic Jewish worship. To this end, the 
authors have introduced some of the basic Hebrew 
licurgical responses along with thoughtful para- 
phrases in child-like language giving the essence 
of each Hebrew prayer. There is also a word of 
explanation describing the significance of each 
prayer situation. 

While the authors have fulfilled their aims ad- 
mirably, the question of Hebrew must be raised. 
The authors indicate that the Hebrew included is 
readiness material for further studies in the pray- 
erbook. Since the children for which these vol- 
umes are intended are still struggling with English, 
the Hebrew material should be learned by rote 
through melodies. However, one must ask whether 
all these responses, indeed repetitious, are essential 
for the child to commit to memory at this stage in 
his life. 

In spite of minor reservations concerning the 
use of Hebrew, My Book of Prayer is a most wel- 
come addition to the small body of materials deal- 
ing with the Jewish prayer. — Leonard A. School- 
man, Hebrew Union College and The Isaac M. 
Wise Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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whose purpose is to accomplish the 
greatest good for the Christian faith 


a 


and Christian living among all people. 


In this honest analysis and 
appreciation of the Roman 
Catholic church, Dr. Pelikan 
surveys how modern Roman 
Catholicism evolved, discusses 
its central practices and teach- 
ings, and explores some areas 
of common interest in which 
we may be able to realize fully 
the church of Jesus Christ on 
earth. 

Everyone who truly desires 
a deeper understanding of 
Roman Catholicism and its 
relationship to non-Roman 
Christianity will want to add 
this important book to his 
library. $4 
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5 Previous Abingdon Award Winners 
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PUBLICATIONS 


A new, comprehensive interpretation of Christianity — including philosophy, 


doctrine, and the Church, and a practical discussion of the role 


of the modern Church in today’s complex society . . 


INTRODUCTION 
TO CHRISTIANITY 


by PAUL HEssERT, I/linoss 
Wesleyan University 


Transcending denominational differences, 
INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIANITY un- 
folds the essence of Christianity and presents it 
not from the standpoint of the external ob- 
server, but more importantly, as Christianity 
sees itself. Using the Scriptures as a basis for 
his exposition, Dr. Hessert traces Christianity 
from its roots in Judaism to the present day. 
The heritage of Israel’s faith, the early Church, 
the Protestant movement, and the present re- 
birth of religious interest are all presented so 
your students can grasp the scope of Christian- 
ity and extract its substance and meaning. 


No controversial doctrines are avoided, nor 
does the author attempt to pass judgment upon 
any of them. This is left for your students to 
and in so doing enrich their knowl- 
edge and understanding of Christianity. Be- 
ginning with an introduction clarifying the na- 
ture of religion and emphasizing the involve- 
ment of the whole person, the author then con- 
siders how Christianity can best be defined and 
studied, and correlates the relationship between 
The text 
closes with a hopeful understanding of the goal 
of Christian history. 


416 pp. Pub. 1958 


decide — 


science, philosophy, and religion. 


Text price $5.06 





EDUCATION 
FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING 


by RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER, 
Yale Unwersity 


A completely practical text, designed to pre- 
sent the role of the modern Christian Church in 
today’s complex society, EDUCATION FOR 
CHRISTIAN LIVING gives your students new 
insight into the varied aspects of religious edu- 
cation. Believing that Christian Theology is 
the foundation upon which modern Christian 
educational principles are based, the author de- 
velops the theory that these principles are re- 
vealed to the Church through the activities of 
God in history and in today’s world 


Part I deals with theory and seeks to make 
mn, Chris 
tian education, and theology to the ongoing 
Part 
II relates this position to home, school, com- 
munity and Church with the Church seen as 


relevant the insights of secular educati 


educational process of the local Church. 


utilizing the experiences of all these areas of 
life. Part II] makes use of all recent develop- 
ments in methods, as a means for making the 
Christian Gospel come to life in the experiences 
Part IV structures the whole 
local 
providing for the education of all 


of the learners 
program in the 
Church 
members. 


Organization of the 
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Text price $7.25 
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